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Die Wirklidjkeit unferer Chriftenhoffuung. 
Von Profeffor D. Dr. Alfred Jeremias (Leipzig). ) 


~ Wuf dem erjten WVtonijtenfongreg in Samburg, mit. dem. man 
,da8 Sahrhundert de$ Ntonismus” einguleiten gedadhte, ijt da8 an 
Wahnwig .grengende Wort gefallen: C8 gibt feine Frage mehr, die 
die Wijjenjdaft nicht 3u beantworten vermag.” Das rubht auf einer 
unertragliden Grengiiberjdreitung der Ytaturwijjen{dPaft, die unjer 
modernes Geijtesleben tyrannifiert. ©8 feblt nicht an warnenden 
Stimmen. Der Netiinchener Naturforjder Heinrich Lipps, der nidt 
un Verdacht fteht, die chrijtliche Weltanjdauung retten; 3u wollen, 
fagte auf der 78. Maturforjdherverjammlung in Stuttgart: ,,Welt- 
anfdauung darf allein die Unjdhauung vom Wefen der Dinge heifsen. 
Unter der Vorausjegung diejer Begriffsbejtimmiung gibt e8 iiber- 
haupt feine naturwifjen{dhaftlide Weltanjdauung. Bede Rede von 
einer foldjen ijt ein Mipverftandnis de$ Sirmes der Yaturwijfen- 
{ehaft,. die ecingig darin bejteht, den Zufammenbhang der Wirklichfeit, 
forweit pon derjelben die Sinne Kunde geben, nach feiner quanti- 
tativen. Seite. 3u betradten und jeine Gefesmapigfeit in Naum, 
eit und Zablbegriffe 3u fajjen und in folden darzuftellen.” Wenn 
aber die Naturwiffenfhaft auf die quantitative Weltbetradtung be- 
{&rantt ijt, wie fann fie dann fic) einbilden, die Wlleinheit der Wirk- 
Tichfeit gu umfaffen? Wo bleibt der Geijt, wo bletbt die qualitative 
Wirklidfeit, das Wefen der OQinge? Die Naturwiffenfdaft fann im 
beften Salle da3 Cintreten ihrer Whanomene bejtimmen, aus allge- 
mein giltigen Gejegen herleiten, aber die Phanomene der qualitatt- 
ben Wirklidfeit, die nicht unter dem Gefek de Meiiffend, fondern 
uitter dent Gefes der Sreiheit fteht, bermag fie nidjt gu erflaren. 
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Nidt einmal die Erfcheinung der Naufalitat fann fie rejtlos er- 
flaren, die befcheidene Naturiwiffenfdhaft fieht fid) mehr und mehr 
auf den SunttionSbegriff befdranft. ,,€8 wird ein fdoner Lag 
fein, an dem dte Wiffenfdaft fid) dazu entidhlieben wird, den Viythos 
pon ihrem abjoluten eigenen Wert als leer gu erwetjen.” 

Die Warnung vor der Grengiiberfdreitung der Wijjenidaft 
wird am brennendjten wenn ef fic) um die Fragen des Lebens nad} 
Dem Tode Handelt, bei dem der Men{dh buchjtablid) aus der Wirk- 
lidfeit herausgefallen zu fdeint. CS it ein Widerfinn, wenn der 
perftorbene Sacel einjt fagte: , Ue Borjtellungen iiber die iiber- 
natiirliche Welt, das Kenfeits, beruhen auf Unfenntnis der Wirk- 
idfeit oder auf Unflarheit des Denfens, teilweife aud) auf der 
Macht der moyftifden Tradition.“ Und an andrer Stelle: ,,Dte, 
ganze Welt ijt durd) die moderne Maturwijjen{dhaft als ein ein- 
heitlidhes gropes Ganges erfannt worden, al8 ein Kosmos, der 
durd fejte Naturgejege regiert wird.” Ware die ,andre Welt” 
den Meffungen und Wagungen der Wijfenjdaft zugangig, fo mare 
e8 feine andre Welt. Haclel gehdrt denn auch gu denen, von denen 
Paulus in tiefem Mitleid jagt: ,die andern, die feine Hoffnung 
haben.” Sacel meinte: ,,Unfer Moni8mus lehrt, day wir fterblide 
Kinder der Erde find, ein oder giwei oder HodhjtenS dret Menfdjen- 
alter hindurd da8 Glick haben, im Diesfeits dte Gerrlidfeiten die- 
fe3 Planeten zu geniefen, die unerfdopflide Ville feiner Gdhonbeit 
gu fhauen und da8 wunderbare Spiel feiner Naturtratte gu feben.” 
Und was fagen die, die fein Gli empfingen in diefem eben? 
Wer HacelS LebenSgefdhicte Fennt, wie e8 Bolfdje befdjreibt, der 
wei, daf, tragifdes Unglic thn in die ReligionSfeindfdaft tried, 
nidt die Wiffenfdhaft. Und eins fteht bi3 auf den heutigen Tag im 
unertraglidem Gegenjag 3u feiner Leugnung einer tmmaterielen 
Welt, namlich ein gang vulgdrer, in die fleinjten Dinge eingreifen- 
der Wherglaube, von dem fein Leben geangftet war. 

Nicht weniger trojtlos, wie die de8 materialiftifden Monismus, 
ift die Lehre de8 idealiftifdjen Monismus, wie fie gegentwartiq be- 
fonders Sdiiler Eduard Sartmanns verfiindigen. Sie ruht auf 
dem pbhilofophifden Panthetsmus, in den fic) gu allen Seiten die 
fliidhteten, denen e8 im Wtheismus bange geworden war. Wrthur 
Drews fagt: ,,Die endgiltige Erlofung des Menfdhen ijt die vallige 
Hreiheit vom Sh. Sie wird erreidht durd) den Tod. RNidt ourdh 
den Tod hindurd, fondern durd den Tod, da8 Nufhdren, da8 Er- 
Tofden. Denn da Gott niemals etwas anders fein fann, als das 
eigene Selbjt de3 Menfdjen, fo ijt diefer Gott jelbjt der Erldfung 
bediirftig; der Weltlauf.fo eine gottlidje Tragddie.” 


Siir folde, die als Wnhinger deS idealijtifeyen Monismus der. 
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Heligion gewiffe Werte fiir da8 Diesfeits mit feinen Multuridealen 
gujpredjen wollen, liegt der WXusweg in der fonjequenten Safulari- 
fation (Verweltlidung) der Religion. Der Bremer Kalthoff jagte: 
Ste Manner der neuen Wiffenfdaft (gemeint ijt die Maturiwiffen- 
fGajt) find die Denfer und Dichter.’ Bn nen hat die fafularijierte 
Religion ihre Apoftel und begeifterten Propheten, e8 fehlt nur nod) 
die alle diefe Tendengen 3gufammenfalfende raft, die fidher nicht in 
einem Sndividiuin, fondern in einer gefellfhaftliden Biloung fic 
verforpern wird.” 


Mit einer jolden fafularifierten Neligion fann fid) aud) die 
marzijtifhe Sogialdemofratie abfinden, ja fie fann hoffen, mit ihrer 
Hilfe der jogialijtijdhen Bewegung neues Leben einguhaudjen. Ntau- 
renbreder fdjrieb in feiner fozialdemofratijden Beit in den fogialijti- 
fdjen Monatsheften iiber die religidfen Momente im heutigen Gogta- 
lismus: ,,Der echte Marzijt hat da8 abgrundtiefe Vertrauen gu der 
Entwidlung, dafs fie mit Naturnotwendigfeit gur fozialiftifdhen Ge- 
fell{dhaftsordnung fibrt.” Cr redet dann in flammenden YWorten 
von der Zufunft und fordert 3ur Zreue gegen die unbefannte Zu- 
funft auf tm Dienfte der Weltbewwegung. Cin Witar der Zufunft! 
Man modte den betorten, weltfeligen Leuten gurufen: ,Gucdt nur, 
was ibr fucht, aber fucht e8 nicht da, wo ihr e3 fudjt.” C8 gibt in 
Deutidland Theologen, auf die dieje neue Lehre einen beraufden- 
den Cinfluk ausiibt. Gie fagen: ,Wir braudjen LebenSgeftaltung, 
nidt Weltanfdauung. Wus dent planlojen Leben der Menfchheit 
mu fit} in fogialer Ernenerung ein planvolles ringen, in dem der 
Wille Gottes gefdhieht.” Gewiz, aber fegt der Wille Gottes nicht 
eine beftimmte und gwar die drijtlide Weltanfdhauung vorans, 1nd 
wird fid jemand zu einer LebenSanfdauung oder vielmehr Lebens- 
geftaltung nad dem Willen Gottes entfdliefen, ohne eine leudjtende 
Hoffnung, die iiber diefes Leben hinausreidht, in dem die Raufalita- 
ten der materiellen Wirflicdffeit uns gu Zod peinigen? 


Die Weltanfhauungsnot ragt alfo bereits tief in die moderne 
driftlide Welt hinein. Man flagt hier mit Recht, dafs die Religion 
felbft unter die Rader gefommen fei, ftatt dak fie ben Wagen fteuert, 
dak fie ihre prophetifde Kraft verloren habe und fic) mit der Gegen- 
wart begniigen miiffe, dem fleinen Kreis von Raum und Beit, den 
der menfdhlide Geift mit feinen Bliclen beherrjdt. Die Kage ift 
allgemein, feit Sdleiermader gejagt hatte: de3 Eigen innerhalb 
der eit inne 3u werden, bas fet alles, was wir erreiden fonnten. 
Der Niirnberqer Rittelmeyer halt den Freunden der Hhrijtliden Welt 
die religidfe Unfraft der modernen Theologie vor. Wir reden vom 
unerfetlidjen Wert Her etizelnen Menfdenjeele; tatjadhlid) lauft es 
‘dann auf die fcitdterne Mahming hinaus, daf; man feine Seele 
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iiber allen. Dingen nicht gu furz fommen lajjen foll, dah man fid 
nicht entmutigen Lajjen foll, aud iiber da8 Grab hinaus eine gervijje 
Unfterblidfeitshoffinung feftgubalten.” Geradezu ergreifend ijt dte 
Rage de liberalen Theologen Bernhard Dubm in Bajel: ,Wtan 
durdforfdt mit leiblidem und geiftigem Wuge alle Hohen und Lie- 
fen der Welt wid der Weltgefdicte und findet die Gejeke alles 
Seins und Gejfdhehens auf, aber daq Gefdaute droht uns gu er- 
driicfen, unjer naiver LebenSmut iweicht jceu guritce vor dem ne 
blicf eines grofen, Leblofen Raderwerfes; wir haben nidjt mehr 
die Kraft 31 glauben, dafz ein Wille hinter dem allen jtehen fonne, 
die fchopferifde Nraft deS Wrenfdjen lebt rur nod) tm Crfennen und 
in der Wnwendung de8 Erfannten, nicht mehr tm Wollen, int gro- 
ben, fieghaften Gemeingefiihl, in der Sabhigkeit die Seele der Welt 
gu fpliren; die Welt ijt greifenhaft geworden, die Religion, die 
fid) um ihr Leben 3u webren hat, jucht ihr Heil in nerbojer Stlein- 
arbeit, weil fie die Soffnuntg verloren hat.“ Gr fagt iiber die 
zaghaften, blutleeren Wbjtraftionen, mit denen man fich beqiiigt, 
wenn vor, der Sufunft die Rede ijt, und iiber die toricdte Erwar- 
tung, daf} unfre Wmerjenarbeit die Welt umwandeln wird. Wir 
jeben da8, Tun Gottes nicht mehr, wie Yejaias jagt, begreifen nidt, 
dak es fic bei der Religion um die Gedichte und das Gefchic der 
Welt Handelt, die beide Gott macht.” 


Cine jolche bhutleere Whjtraftion ijt die bloke Soffmang. aut 
eine MUnfterblicjfeit der Seele.  Grblijeh ijt jie nicht. Sn der ifraeli- 
tifehen Welt tritt jie jehr jpat auf, von Griedenland Her, als diirf- 
tiger Erfak fiir Die Cntleerung der ifraelitijdhen Neich-Gotteserwar- 
tung. Die beiden Stellen des Meuen Teftaments, in denen von 
Unfterblidfeit die Rede ijt, jprechen nicht von Unjterblichfeit der 
‘Geele. Die veine, 1. Mor. 15,.58—55 fagt unjterblig. im Qujam- 
menhange einer geijtletblichen Verflarung, und die andre, 1, Tim. 
6, 16, fehretbt dent Herrn allein Unjterblichfcit. air. Rofephus .be- 
geugt, day gu Seju Seit mir die Ejjener die arietytidje Aunjrerb Ene 
feitslehre hatten, twabrend die Pharijaer, im Gegenfak au den Sad- 
ducdern, dte. die Unfterblichfeit der Geele wie die Muferftehrng 
feugneten, an das Fortleben der Seele bis gur leiblicjen Wuferfte- 
Hung glaubten (Mint. 18, 1. 8—S). Sn dite chrijtlide Theologie ‘ijt 
die berdiinnte YWuffaffung von der Unjterblicfeit der Geele al8 
Ausorucl der chriftliden GSoffmung durch den Neuplatonismus ein- 
gedrungen und. hat bier allmabliq unvermertt dte Wuferiteungs: 
Hoffnung guriicgedrangt. Das Verhangnisvollfte. dabei aft, dak 3u- 
gleid) damit die ganze unbiblifde Wnfdhauung von-eiment {pivituali- 
ftifdjen Himmel, der gleid) einer hoberen Ctage iiber der finnlichen 
Welt fic) erhebt, ihren Cingug hielt, und die Wnfchauung bom Leib 
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alS dem Rerfer der Seele. Der Chrift erwartet ,,ewiges Leben”: 
die rein negative ,,Unfterblidjfeit der Geele” entfpridjt nicht der 
GHrijtenhoffnung. Richtiq ijt natiirlid, dak etwas da fein mufs, 
was etiges Leben empfangt, und fo meinen e$ aud) woh! viele 
Chrijten, wenn fie Unjterblicdfett der Seele fagen. Aber was bleibt, 
iit nidt die von Natur zum Nenfden gehsrige ,lebendige Seele” 
(1. Moje 2, 7 und Gach. 12, 1), fondern da8 von Gott gefdaffenc 
_in der Gottesfindidhaft fic) auswirfende Seben. Wher auch dainit 
tft die Chriftenhoffnung nicht vollftandig umfdhrieben. Nur cine 
faljhe Sudividualifierung der drijtlicjen Religion, die das Sdwer- 
gewidt auf die Begiehung von ,Gott und Seele” leqt und den 
Hrijtlidhen Glauben aus feinen gefchidtliden und fosmifdhen Bu- 
fjammenbangen geldjt hat, faun fid) mit diefer blaffen MUnjterblid- 
— feitshoffinung begniigen. Die Bibel fernt feinen. Xndividualismus 


ohne Zujammenhang mit der Ndee de8 Reiches Gottes. C8 ijt etn. 7 
Srrtum, wenn man Paulus unter griedhifdem Cinflip den Fort 


{ehritt gum bHoberen Perfonlidfertsideal zufchreibt. Das ware fein: 
eort{dritt: die ideale Perjonlichfert entfaltet fic) vielmebr tm Bu- 
famenhange mit dem, Neiche Gottes. Die Schade de8 gegemvarti- 
‘gen Chriftentums liegt darin, da eS Diefen gropen Zujammenhang 
berloren hat. ,,2%ich unter un8 lebt noch Religion,” jagt der bereits 
aitterte, alte moderne Theologe, aber fie rinnt in taujend beretnzel- 
_ ten Badlein durd das Land, jie ijt nicht mehr der jtarfe Strom, 

der alle bereinigten Wafjer in den gropen Ozean fiihrt.” Wir ha- 
ben fein wirffames Gemeingefiibl, wir fithlen uns nicht mehr als 
das BVolf Gottes, das die Welt erobern foll.” ,,Daly Gott jelbjt eir- 
greift, gilt als impyjtijd) und ungefund, er darf mir indtreft wirfen 
durd) die Urbeit der Nenfchen, die in ecigner Entwicdlung threr Krafte 
den idealen Zujtand felbjt hervorbringen werden, dart hdchjtens tm 
SNenjeits die Wrbeit des CEingeluen belohnen.” 

Nach der biblijden Weltanjhauung fommt das Meich Gottes. 
"Wir follen ,getchict werden” 3um Reiche Gottes. Das Chriftentun 
ift gegrimbdet auf die Eriwartung, dak die Nontgsherri@aft Gottes 
fommt, die Balingenefic, die Weltverflarung. ,,Unjer Vater, dein 
Reich forme.” ,,Stehe id) fone bald, ja fon, Herr Seju.“ Der 
Cinzelne ijt Ghed am Harubvt, Birger im Neichh. Die Befehring, 
die Wiedergeburt de$ Eingelnen, ijt Weltverflarung im Vlifrofosmos 
de8 Menfdhen. Wuf der Vollendung des Reiches Gottes rubht unfre 
Chrijtenhoffnung. C8 ijt eine nebenhergehende SGelbjtverjtandlic- 
feit, datz mit der gefaimten Vollendung auch das Sehnen alles per- 
jonlicden religisfen Lebens, ,der Wille zur rejtlojen Befreiung von 
allen Semmungen und der Wille gur Ueberbietung der qegenwartt- 
gen LebenSfornt durd) cine hobere” geldjt wird. 
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Warum flieht man vor der Vojung, die die Bibel von Anfang 
bi8 gu Ende mit der Erwartung zur Weltverflarung bietet? Wudch 
der moderne Gelehrte miifte fich, jo follte man meinen, dafiir in- 
terefjieren: er redjnet doc) auc) in fetner Weife mit der Entwidlung 
deS Nosmo$ 3u hdheren Organifationsformen. Wtan jagt, der bibli- 
jen Weltanfdhauung liegt ein naives Weltbild 3u Grunde, da8 der 
moderne Menfd) ablehnen mug. Was man da befampft, ijt aber 
in Wirklichfeit nicht das biblifde Weltbild, nicht das Weltbild dejjen, 
der fagte: , Mir ijt gegeben alle Gewalt im Simmel und auf Erden,” 
fondern die fdolaftifde leider ins Chrijtentum eingedrungene pla- 
tontidhe Bweimeltenlefre. Sie baut itber dem Weltreich einen fpiri- 
tualijtifhen Simmel auf, verflichtigt da ,Dein Reich fomme” gu 
einem ,,Oberes fomm berunter,” dem in fatholijdher Beit ein ,,Un- 


ys. teres flieh, hinauf” entgegengejekt wurde, das die MWsfefe und die 


Nyeonlnalis fut. Bon dem allen wei die bilifdhe Weltanidhauung 
nits. 3m Anfang fuf Gott Simmel und Erde," _,,Gimmel- und 
Erde werden vergehen,” dann fommt die Welternenerung, mit der 
die Totenerwedung zujammenhingt. Das ijt biblifehe Cinwelten- 
— Lehre, der biblifehe Monismus, wenn man da$ Wort gebrauchen 
will, Das Biel ijt nidt Vernictung, jondern Verflarung der Welt. 
Rein Wunder, dak die reale Chrijtenhoffnung verblapte und dak 
man aud in drijtlicjen Rreijen die Verfiindigung der Wuferfte- 
hungshoffnung, die nur im 3ujammenbang mit der Welternenerung 
Ginn hat, guriictreten liek und fic) mit dem Trojt einer Heimat 
der Geele” begniigte. 

Der Chrift foll fich freuen auf cinen ,nenuen Himmel und cine 
nente Erde.” Wuf diefer Weltverflarung rubt unfre Chriftenhoff-. 
nung. ,lUnfer Biirgerredt, Staatsmejfen (Politeuma) ift im Sime 
mel,” d. h. in diefer boflendeten Welt. VBerbiirgt ijt fie durd) die 
Waferwediung und Verflarung Sefu Chrifti unjres Geilandes. 2 
ift noch nicht erfdienen, was wir fein werden, wir wijjen aber wenn 


eS erfcjeinen wird, dag wir thm gleich fein werden und ihn feben . 


werden wie er it.“ Das ift unfre groke Hoffnung und wer folde 
Hoffnung Hat, der reinigt fich. Wuf diefe Verfiindigung ijt die brijt- 
iche Gemeinde gegriindet und bier rubt ibre Nraft. Mur ein Bei- 
fpiel. Petrus ruft die Buden, die auf das Reid) Gottes warteten, 
gur Sinnesanderung auf, weil die ,,Seiten der Erquicung” nabhe 
jindD bor dem Angeficte de$ Gerrn, wenn Sefus Chriftus, der Ge 
freugigte und Wuferjtandene fommen wird zur Weltvollendung 
(Mofataftafis), wie jie bon den Proheten feit Wbraham ertoartet 
wurde (hg. 3, 20—21),. 


Wie it die Weltverflarung gu denen? Hier zeigt Goethe, 


das’, Weltfind,” den Weg zum Verjtandnis, , les Vergangliche ijt 


woe 
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nur ein Gleidnis.” Und Paulus fingt da3 Gobe Lied vom Glau- 
ben und der Liebe und der Hoffnung, die bleiben, wenn das Stiic- 
wert aufhort und wir j&auen werden von WAngeficht gu Ungefidt. 
/ Was Fein Xiuge gefehen und fein Obr gehsret und in feines Men- 
jdhenherz gefomimen ijt, hat dort Gott bereitet denen, die ihn lieben.” 
Wes was fdhon ijt, was erhaben ift, was uns gdttlid) dim€t in . 
diefer armen Welt, mag uns als Vorahniung willfommen jein, Es 
gibt Sarmonien der Schinbeit und Runft, die muten un8 an wie 
Weisjagungen himmlijdher Garmonien. Und e3 gibt im Chriiten- 
leben Wugenblice, wo man nicht mir den Weltgeijt, fondern der 
Weltverflarung naher ijt als font. Das Wbendmahl hat uns der 
Serr dazu geftijtet. ,Bis dak er fommt.” Bis er e3 neu mit un 
trinfen wird in feines Vater Reid.” Cr jelbjt, der nad dem Wil- 
len de8 Vaters nicht Zeit und Stunde wufte, wann da8 Reich Got- 
te8 aufgerichtet werden follte, qlaubte woh! felbjt, daR fetne Wieder- 
funft dicht hinter der Wuferjtehung jtiinde. Und alle WXpojtel jagten: 
Der Herr ijt nabe. Und fie haben in der Sache recht. Der irrt nie, 
der die Lantbe bereit Halt, aber der ijt im Srrtum, der jagt: Mein 
Serr fommt nocd lange nicht. Leopold von Ranke hat gefagt: cs 
gibt nur einen wwirflichen Sortichritt im Verlaut der Weltqejchicte, 
da8 ijt da8 Cintreten de8 Chrijtentums.” Und wir fiigen hingi: 
der nachfte wirfliche Fortidhritt wird die Welternenerung fein. 

Man hat gejagt, dah die biblifhe Bufunftshotfnung dem Boll. 
fommenbeitSideal deShalb nicht entfprechen fonnte, weil e8. wefent- 
lid) negativ fei: Wbhmwefenheit von allem Led. Wir werden uns nid}t 
wundern diirfen, wenn da8 ,WXbiwifden der Tranen von den Wugen” . 
in der apoftolifdhen Beit bejonders groke Trojtfraft bejak. C38 war 
Martyrerzett. Wher eS heift doch auch: ,,Ste werden regieren von 
Gwigfeit 3u Ewigfeit.” Und ,die iiber wenigem getreu waren, wer- 
den iiber biel qejebt werden.” Sn der firdliden BVerfiindigqung 
alferdings (da8 muy leider gugeqeben werden) ijt unter dem Cin- 
fluB einer fraftlofen ,Stmmel”-Verfiindigung die pofitive Beftim- 
mung der Weltvollendung allmabhlig unvermerft verfdwunden. Cin 
andrer Ginwand fagt, in der drijtlicen Weltanfhaming fei .,die 
alte Welt und die neue mur auferlidy verbunden darin, da} diefe 
alte Welt die Vorbereitungen fiir die neue gu fchatfen Habe, ja nur 
die Bedingungen, auf deren CErfiillung hin der Cintritt tm die neue 
gegeben werbde, die hinter der Zeit durd) den Tod in der Beit von 
ior getrennt Liege und von augen her als reines Gejdjenf fomme.” 
Much da trifft nur cine durd) chrijtliche Unfterblicdfeits- und Sim- 
mel8anfdauung verivajjerte Chrijtenfehre, aber ninimermefr die 
Weltanfhauung de$ ECvangeliums. Ytemand wird an der Gottes- 
herridaft in der Weltvollending Teil haben, dem nicht das onig- 
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reid) Gottes Hier in fetnem Suneren aufgericdtet war. ,,.$ft jemand 
in Chrijto, fo ijt er eine neue Rreatur.” Und uur ,,dte reines Her- 
zens find, werden Gott jdhauen.” Wn der Gewipheit der Weltver- 
flarung bangt die Erwartung der Leiblicjen Wujerftehang. Der 
Menjeh, nach Gottes Bild gejchaffen, ift ein gerjtlerblides Wejen, 
und geijtlerdlicjes Leben in der verflarten Welt wird da3 Cnde der 
Wege Gottes jen. ,,€8 wird gefaet ein irdifdher Leib und wird auf- 
erjtegen ein hinunlt{jdher Leib,” das ijt dem Sinne nach ein verflar- 
ter Leib. Die metaphyjijdhe Wirklichfeit diejes Leibes wird analog 
jem der verflarten Erfdheinung Chrijtt. Die Welt der Hdberen, 
dDynamifchen Wirklichfeit, die der Schauplay der Berflarung jein 
foll, wird fic) 3war nicht in irdifden Kategorien von Raum und 
Zeit bewegen, aber jie wird Kategorien haben, die diejen irdifdjen 
entfprechen. Wir werden 3. B. nicht allgegenwartig fein, aber auch 
nicht gebunden, wie-bier im letblicen Leben. Das Traumleben 
umjapt Erfeheinungen, die einen Vorjdmack geben founen, wie es 
fein wird. Wan hat oft feliq Sterbende an der Schmelle der Ver- 
flarung gefeber, umd gurweilen ijt e8 uns, als ob jeliq Berjtorbene 
auf dem Totenbette Spuren der Verflarung aim verwefenden Leibe 
trligen. 

Yn Maum und Zeit gebunden fpreden wir von einem Zwijden- 
gujtand giwifcen dem Tode und der mit Weltverflarung verbundenen 
Wiferftehung. Ueber diejen Swifchengujtand fonnen wir bejtimmte 
Glaubens8ausfagen nicht machen. Das Chvangelium fagt dariiber 
nichts. Wohl deshalb, weil e8 Gott gefiel, die Verkfiinder de8 Eyan- 
geliums i Spanning gu Halten auf die nabe Weltverflarung. 
Die chrijtlide Nirde (aud) Luther in geleaentlicden Wausjagen) ift 
in diefem Buntte vielfach 3ur jidifdhen Wnjdhammg vom Sdlaf- 
auftand aiwifden Tod und Wuferjtehung suriicgefehrt. Ntarthas 
Rede in Vethanien ent{prict diejer Wnjdhauung. Qa, Herr ich 
tweib, dak mein Bruder aujeritehen mird am jiingiten Tage.” 
Much die Wusjaqe der Offenbariung Nobannes von den aus dem 
Schlate jehnfichtiq crivachenden Geelen unter dem Witar ijt davon 
beeinflugt. Wher der Chrijt ertwartet mehr. Waulus fagt gu einer 
Beit, im der er jich Langit mit Sd&mergzen loSgemadht hatte von dent 
LieblingSgedanten der nahen Sufunft de$ Herrn, die er 3u erleben 
hoffte: 3d) Habe Lujt abgufhetden und bei Chrifto gu fein.” Und: 
der Geijt jagt dem Yohannes: ,,Sedhreibe, felig find, die in dem 
Hern fterben von nan an.” Wusdriiclich fet bemerkt, dak das Ge- 
jprac) mit dem Gechacher nicdht heran gegogen werden darf. Denn 
die Bitte des Shaders begieht. fic) auf die Wiederfunft de3 Serrn 
gur Wufrictung jeines Kodnigreih$. Die Antwort Yefu an den 
jlidifcen Mann iiberbietet alles das, twas ein feliq jterbender neutde 
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su Hoffen wagte. ,Heute nod) wirft du in meiner Gemeinfdaft Jelig 
fein.” Der Schacher war der erfte Lote, der im Ginne jenes Wortes 
der Offenbarung Johannes im GSerrn geftorben feliq war. ,,%m 
Paradiefe” ijt jiidijdhe Bilderjprade. WXuch die Gefdhichte vom reicjen 
Plann und dem armen Lagarus fagt nichts iiber den Zwifeenguftand 
aus. Bilder diirfen nicht getwaltjam gedeutet werden. Sonjt miifte 
ja Abrahams Schok auch al$ Wirklichfeit genommen werden. Uebri- 
gen liegt bier ein tertfritijdhes Problem vor. C8 ift jehr wabr- 
{deinlic), da} in die einfacde Lehrergahlung Sefu vom reicen und 
armen Mann die Hiyjtertenbiihne, die ihr Gefchik in Himmel und 
Holle zeigt, nachtraglic) hinetngemalt worden ift. 

Uebrigens vergicdjten wir gern auf ein Wiffen iiber den Biwi- 
jdhenzuftand, und damit vergicjten wir auf fentimentales Gerede 
bon Wiederjehen, da8 von Wuferjtehung und Gericht und Weltver- 
flarung nicht8 weik. Wuch die Troftrede Sefu Yoh. 14, 1—6 redet 
nit bon dem BZujtand nad) dem Tode. Das Vaterhaus mit den 
vielen Wohnungen, die Statte, die er un 3u bereiten ging, bezie- 
ben fic) auf die Weltverflarung. 

Unjre im Serrn gejtorbenen Voten ,,find bet dem Gerrn.“ 
Wenn fich da8 Wort in der qroken Totenfeftepijtel 1. Theff. 5 auch 
wweifelloS auf die Geligfeit nach der Wiederfunft de3 Herrn begiecht, 
fo find wir doch beredhtigt, daS{elbe von dem fogenannten Brwifden- 
zujtand ausgufagen. GSchleiermacder durjte nach) dem Lode feines 
Rindes mit Recht jagen: Mur in dem Herrniworte finde id) Troft, 
Sater icy will, dak wo ich bin, auch die bet mir jeien, die du mir 
gegeben Haft.” ,,3c) bin der gute Sirte, niemand foll fie au’ met- 
ner Sand reifen.” C8 war dod ein Gliicf, Daf damals Menfchen- 
weisheit noc) nidt da8 Yohannes-Cvangelium angegweifelt hatte. 
,Dabheim bet dem Herrn.” Unter dieje Gewikheit miifjen fich alle 
Sonderwiinfdhe und LieblingSwiinide beugen.. Sch fann nicht glau- 
Len, daB unfre Geligen am Cinaelgefchicl ihrer Lieben teilhaben. 
Wie fonnte eine Mutter feliq jein, wenn fie ihren Gohn auf Srr- 
wegen fieht? Eber diirfen wir ertwarten, daf fie feqnend unjer ge- 
denft. Oder ijt auch da8 phantaftijh? Gie find der Verganalich- 
feit entriidt. Q%ber Gott find taujend Sabre wie cin Tag. ,,C8 
wird feine Zeit mehr fein,” fagt die Offenbarung Nobannes an 
merfwiirdiger Stelle. Vielleicht ijt den im Herrn Sterbenden wie 
den Traumenden 3u Mute. Und ehe der anbetende Geift aus fei 
nem Staunen ermacht, iff da3 Ende da und arch wir find da und — 
rc gibt ihn feiner Mutter wieder.” Wie wird uns dann fein! 

Und die nicht felig werden? Cs bangt ins, davon gu reden. 
Sch wage gu fagen: ,Ewige Verdammnis angunehmen ijt unbiblijd 
ymd deShalb undriftlidh.” Es mag fein, dak in diefem Puntte die 
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biblifden Wusjagen nicht einbheitlid find, dak gwet MYteinungen ne- 
beneinander hergehen. Wher nur eine fann drijtlid fein. Die Offen- 
barung in Chrijto muk ihrem SGinne nach hier wie in jedem Dder- 
artigen Salle der Mabjtab fein. Und fie fpricht gegen ewige Ber- 
Dammni8. Sejus fann fic) wohl den Fall denfen, dak e8 einen 
Menjdhen angefichts jeines Bufunjtsgefchickes bejjer ware, er ware 
nie geboren. Denn er wei, dak eS fdrecklic) ijt, in die Hande des 
lebendigen Gottes 3u fallen. Wer an ihn nicht qlaubt, der ift {don 
gericdjtet, darum daB er nicht glaubt. Wher damit ijt nicht etwige 
Verdammnis ausgefagt, am allerwenig{ten im Ginne emiger Qua- 
len, tote die romifche Rirde und leider auch gu Seiten die prote- 
jtanti{de Kirche fie auSmalt. Nan erinnert an die Worte von der 
,ewigen Gein.” Das Wort aber (folafi3) bedeutet Verurteilung. 
Man zitiert den ,Wurm, der nicht jtirbt, das Feuer, da8 nicht ver- 
lift.” Wher man vergift, dak das Bilder find. Wir wollen ge- 
wik Bild und Gleicdhnis nicht unterfehagen, die Wirklichkeit pflegt 
die Bilder nicht abgujdwachen, fondern zu iiberbieten. Wher damit 
wird nidt der buchjtabliden Deutung das Wort geredet. Das 
qualende Bewubtfein gu tpat,” ich babe nicht gewollt” ijt Wurm 
und Seuer genug. Wber ewige Verurteilung? C8 ijt hier wie 
iiberall bei dem YWorte ewig” verhangnisvoll, day wir dank unjrer 
qriechifden Bildung da8 Wort tm qriechifch-philofophifchen Sinne 
verjtehen, im Ginne unendlicer Beit. Die Bibel fagt YWion, das 
Heit Weltperiode. Gie unterfdeidet ,,diefen YWXion,” das ift dic 
gegenwartige Welt in Naum und Beit, und ,jenen Wion,” da8 ijt 
die in Chrijto erneuerte, verflarte Welt. Die ,ewige Verurteilung” 
begteht fic) alfo nicht auf endlofe Beit, fondern auf die fommende 
Weltperiode. Wit der ,,Mrifis” diefer neuen Weltbertode wird 
der Untergang, bildlich geredet die Verbrennung der qottfeimdlichen 
Welt berbunden fein. Diefer Vernichtung werden die Verurtcilten 
anheimfallen. Das ijt ,der andre Too.” Cwiges Leben ijt nur 
in Gott. Bn der Gottesferne mu das Leben fclieblig erldfdjen. 
Win Ende aber wird ,,Gott fein alles in allem.” 

Cinige Theologen reden einer Wiederferitellung aller Dinge das 
Wort, die alfo auch die fehlieslide Erlojung der Widerftrebenden 
einjdliefen wiirde. Dagu finnte id) nie den Mut finden. Rein 
flares Echriftwort fpricdt dafiir. Sch wiirde ard fiircdhten, dah es 
dem Leidhtfinn ein Nubekiifen fein fonnte. Wher zur Whlehnung der 
Lehre bow der ewigen Verdanmmis find wir alg Chriften beredtigt. 
Midacl Sahn fagt: ,Wer die Verdammnis (Qual) ohne Ende 
qlaubt, fann nicht mehr rubiq fein, oder er hat feinen Sunfen pon 
Wottes Liebe und Erbarmen in fid).” Und der Setdelberaer Kheo- 
lore Lemme proteftiert mie qeqen die falfche UUnjterblihFeitsauf- 
faffung fo geqen die Endlofigkett der Berdammnis mit fcharfen Wor- 
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ten: ,Was fein Ziel hat, hat auch feinen Bwed, Wiles Verniinftige 
aber tit amwectvoll geordnet. Und Gott ift die ewige Vernunft felbjt. 
Und der ziellofen Verdammnis hatte Gott etwas swedlofes geord- 
net? ... Sft eS ferner fadgemak, dah die Schuld der furgen Gpanne 
Beit de8 Erdenlebens in endlofer eit gebiikt wird? CEntipridt es 
wirflid) der ewigen Geredhtigfeit, endlice, der Beit angeldrende 
Giimden mit unendliden, in alle Emigfeit nie aufhdrenden Bitdtt- 
gungen zu abnden? Rein Denfender fann die Frage bejahen.. . 
Wer die Verdammnis ohne Ende vertritt, behauptet fie ficher nicht 
aus dem Sufammenhang unablehnbarer Grimbde heraus vermdge 
Denfnotwendigfeit, fondern der Tradition 3u Ltebe mit Vergicht auf 
felbjtandiges Denfen ... Wo fiammt die Sehre her? ... Sn 
der alten Rirche ijt fie fdon angedeutet bon Suftin, ausSgefprocden 
pon Minucius Felix; durdhgefebt ijt fie erjt durd Wuguftin .. . 
Seine Begriindung war die, daB da8 ewige Leben und die etwige 
Geligfeit im Ginne der Endlofigkeit gemeint fet, und dafs dement- 
fprechend aud) ewige BVerdammnis in demfelben Ginne verjtanden 
werden miifje.” 

Wenden wir un$ noch einmal der lichten Seite au. Cine ,,un- 
auSipredlid) wichtige Serrlicdfeit” nennt Paulus die Weltverfla- 
rung. Shr gegeniiber find die Leiden diefer Beit nicht der Rede 
wert, Wenn wir doc) etwas von der heiligenden Gerwalt der Gehn- 
fucht twiedergewinnen fonnten, die die alte Chrijtenheit gum Crnijt 
maden und zum WuSfaufen der Beit trieb. Paulus gibt das Mit- 
tel, an dem der Glaube fish entziinden fann: ,,Halte im Gedadhtnis 
Sefum Chrijtum, der auferftanden ijt bon den Toten!” Ger Ge- 
danfe mu da8 Herz weit madjen, in ihm ijt die Weltverflarung 
verbiirgt. . 


Der Unionsdharakter unferer Synode, ihr Weitblickk und 
ihe Ginfluf auf den Protefantismus unferes Landes. 


a 


Wuf der Konfereng de3 Pacific-Difirifts vorgetragen von Pajtor ©. H. Vagd- 
ftein und auf Befehluk der Konfereng eingejandt. 


Unton im Ginne unjers Themas ift die Verbindung fonfe}- 
jionell peridjicdener Rirden 3u einem Rirdhenforper mit einheitlicer 
Verfaffung (organifde Union). Die Cvangelifdje Union, als orga 
nifde Berbindung der beiden Reformationsfirden, rubt auf dem 
feften Grunde der Sehrift, weil beide Kircen in dem einen Cpan- 
gelium bon der freien Gnade in Chrifto wurgeln. 

; Diefe beiden Bweige der Reformation find nun nicht gang 
qleidhqeartet. Die Urface dafiir liegt in der VerjHicdenheit des 
Urfprungs dtefer beiden firdhliden Stromungen, fowie in dent 1M- 
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terfojiedlicjen politifden und nationalen Charafter ihrer Stiftungs- 
lander. Entjtammt dod) die eine Bervegung einer freien Mepublit, 
Die andre dagegen ciner abjoluten Monarchie. War einerjetts die 
Entitehungsurjakhe der Schweiger Reformation das mutige %Xuf- 
treten 2winglis qeqen die Unfitte de8 Verdingens jcdhweigeritdher 
Soldaten an auslandifehe HSeere, jo wurde anderjfetts der erjte aupere 
WarftoR au der deutfehen reformatorifden Bewegung befanntlicd) durd) 
Luthers Protejt gegen den MtiHbrarucd des Wblajjes -— Siimbven- 
vergebung gegen Geld — gegeben. 

Die Verfchiedenheit de$ Urfprungs brachte nun in der Folge- 
zeit mancjerlet Unterfdhiede in der Entiwiclung von Lehre, Kultus 
und Verfaffung mit fich. Gott hat dicfe beiden Strdmungen 3u- 
gelajjen! Unter dem Cinflup leidenjchaftlicen Cifers fonnten jtd 
die betden Schwefterfirden einjt befehden; der Ernft der Beit Lapt 
jie aber immer mehr danach trachten, fich 3u veremigen. 

Gejdichthicy betrachtet, ijt die Cvangelifche Union befanntlic 
im Sahre 1817 beim dreihundertjahrigen Subilaum der Reforma- 
tion durd den preukifchen. Konig begritndet worden. %Wber wenn 
Die Geqner der Union diefelbe deshalb als ein menfchlidhes Mach- 
wert bezeichiien, fo miijjen wir das Zuriictweifen. Die Behaupting, 
der Gedanfe der Union ftamme allein von jenem Nodnig Her, ijt 
aud) gang ungefdichtlid. Der UnionSgedante ijt fo alt wie die 
Reformation und hat ftets in Taufenden von Herzen in beiden La- 
gern gelebt. €8 waren gumeijt augere und innere Stiirme, die 
liber die Stirche hereinbracden, welche die Mustiihrung des Unions 
gedantens erfejwerten und verbinderten. 

Ruther hat gwar Zwingli3 Hand gundehjt guriicgewiefen; dah 
er aber einer Union nicht qrundjaglich abgeneigt war, hat er jeden- 
falls dadurch gegeigt, DaB er der Cinladung 3u den Verhandlungen 
in Marburg folgte. Luther hat fic) auch dahin geauert, dak eine 
Union fominen werde. Die Sdhmalfaldijden Wrtifel hat man nicht 
mit Unrecht als den erjten Gehritt 3ur Union bezeidsnet. Kirdjen- 
gefdhichtlich befannt ijt e8, dak fcon bald nach dem stweihundert- 
jabrigen Reformationsjubilaum mehrfach Lutheraner und Refor- 
mierte das Befenntnis von WXusburq als gqemeinjame Grundlage 
anerfannten. Nocy mdehte id) erinnern an da8 befannte Sdreiben 
Luthers an die Sdweiger, worin er denjelben die Verfiderung gibt, 
dafy er alles tun werde, die Cintracht gwifden beiden Rirden 3u 
fordern. Der PrenBentdnig hat alfo nur als oberjter Bifdof der 
Landesfirde das ausgefithrt, was feit den Tagen Luthers und 
Swinglis Tanjende gedacht und qefiiblt, erfehnt und erfleht haben. 


MTs Unionsfirde Halten wir aud) gu Luther, nidt in erfter 
Linie fetner Dogmatit, fondern feiner evangelifehen Erkenntnis we- 
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gen. Gott hat unS durcd) Luther in windervoller Klarheit. und 
Ziefe den Weg gu Gott gezeiqt. Wir jtehen jekt in dem Beitalter, 
wo der Herr jeine Gemeinde weiterfihrt in eine neue Erfenntuts 
Hinein. Lie jiingften Vorgange auf dem Gebiete der Untonsberve- 
gung legen davon ein bedeutjames Beugnis ab. Wabhrend dertfche 
Tutherijhe Rirden fich einft von dem im Sturmijabr 1848 begriin- 
deten erjten Changelifchen Rirdentag zuriicigogen, fehlofjen fich fir3- 
lich famtliche lutherifche Rirchen dem Cvangelifrhen Nirdenbunde 
und Rirdentage an. C8 gibt alfo in Deutfehland feine rein Lithe- 
rifhe LandeSfirdhe mehr; modgen fie fic) auch Iutherijd nennen, 
fie qehoren gliedlic) dem Cvangelijchen Rirdhenbunde an. Die Bil- 
dung diefes Gvangelifhen Kirdenbundes, dem 28 Landesfirden 
angefiren, iff ciner Der bedentenditen Borgange in der neweren. 
RKitrdhenge|dhidte; eS ijt ein Sieq de8 evangelifden Untonsqedan- 
fenS iiber den ftarren Sonfeffionalismus. 

wit dent bom ebriv. Synodalprates aufgejtellten Thema ijt 
nun alg erjter Buntt genaunt: Der UntonScharafter” der Cvan- 
gelijden Synode, Wir fonnen diefen Charafter wohl am flarjten 
Herausitellen durch) einen Vergleich mit der preufifden Union. Beide 
Unionen find infofern gleichgeartet, als dicjelben organijde Verbin- 
dungen der lutherijden und reformierten Rirde darjiellen. Der 
bejondre UnionScharafter unjrer Gynode bejteht mim 3unacjt davin; 
dafy die Union unfrer Synode fonfequent, gu iwirtlichen Unions 
gemeinden, durehgefibrt ijt; jeder Unter{dhied aivifchen Lutherifch and 
reformiert ijt aufgehoben. Und das ijt dod) ohne Biweifel oas hohe 
Siel evangelifdher Union! Sn der preupifden Union ijt dies nidjt 
im qleiden Mae der Vall. Ganze Rrovingen nennen fich noc) fu- 
therifh, wabrend allerdings die oberen Sirdhenbehdrden fic) als 
evangelifd) bezeichnen. Diejer Unterfdhied ift gefdhichtlich erflarlich 
und begreiflidh. Die Cinfiuhrung der Union hatte e8 mit jabr 
hunderte alten lutherifden und reformierten Wememden 3u tin, 
die thren ererbten Charafter behalten wollten, wahrend unfre ameri 
fanifdhe UnionStirde von Gliedern der. evangelifden Unton und 
ibren Greunden gegriindet wurde. © Erjt ettwa feit 50 Yahren ent- 
ftanden in Preufen rein evangelifde Gemeinden in qroperer Mn- 
3zabl, bet denen jeglicher Unterfdied aufgehoben ijt. Snnerhalb der 
Union dritben gibt eS ferner nod) bejondere futherifdje Paftoral- 
fonferenzen; unjre Synode bat nur evangeli{de Bajtoralfonferenzen. 

Miuf der preukifeen Synoden haben jferner die verfchiedenen 
Ridtungen ihre bejonderen Vertreter, die auf dem Boden der heili- 
gen Schrift jtehende Rechte befteht aus Nonfeffionellen, aus WXnban- 
ger der Bofitiven Union und neuerdings aus der Mruppe der Ge- 
meinfdaftslente; unfre Synode fennt befanntlic) mir evangelijce 
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Delegaten. Wegen diefes fonfequent durdhgefiihrten UnionSdarak- 
ter$ ijt unfre Gynode von jeber bejonders jdarf bon den Gegnern 
der Union angegriffen worden. Daf fic) unfre Union von der 
preupifden auc) durch ihre demofratifde Verfaffung unterjderdet, 
fei nur nebenbet erwabnt, weil die Art der Verjajjung nicdt gum 
Wejen einer Union gehort. Wefentlich ijt, dak dte vereinigten Rir- 
den unter einer Verfaljung, untwefentlid) unter was fiir einer Ver- 
faffung dtefelben jtehen. Den pragnantejten Wusdrucf unfers Unions- 
darafters bildet neben der Wgende der evangelifdje Katedhismus, 
wahrend in der groferen evangelijden Kirde felbft in rein evan- 
gelifhen Gemeinden der Iutherifehe Ratedshismus gebraucht wird. 
Ohne Brwetfel hat unfer Ratechismus viel zur DQurddringung 
unfrer Gynode mit dem UnionSgedanfen beigetragen. 

Wenn nun aud) die Union in unfrer Synode fonfequent durd)- 
gefiihrt ijt in den genannten Gtiicfen, fo ift Hingegen der Unions- 
gedanfe bei den Gliedern nod in verfchiedenen Stadien der Ent- 
withing. Iach meiner Beobadhtung fann man odret Wujffaljungen 
unterfdetden innerhalb unjrer Gynode. Die eine derfelben ift mehr 
oder weniger fonfeffionell Lutheri{d. Glieder unjrer Gynode in 
leitenden Stellungen befannten sfjentlich, fie feten Iutherijcdh, fiihlen 
. fic) aber wobl in der evangelifhen Synode. Von der iibertwieqen- 
den Mehrheit wird hingegen die rein evangelifche Waffalfung ver- 
treten. €ndlich fann man von einer dritten Ridtung reden, deren 
Vertreter nicht abgeneigt waren, gegebenen Salles eine organijde 
Union mit einer grodperen Rirchengemeinjdaft oder Rirchengruppe 
eingugehen und alfo damit die Cigenart unfrer Gynode aufgugeben. 

Unter dem im Thema genannten Weitblidé der Srynode verjtehe 
id) da8 Veritandnts fiir den Wert der Beziehungen zur Gefamtfirde 
diefes Landes. E8 find der Griinde mancherlei, welche die Pfleae fol- 
her Begtehungen wiinfdhenswert erjcheinen Lajjen. Ws evangeliide 
Rirde, die auf biblifdhent Boden fteht, wollen wir night vergefjen, 
dak die Gemeinde der Leth Chriftt ijt. Trok aller fehmerslicen Er- 
fahrungen follten wir fejthalten an dem Weitblicé fiir die qbttlice 
Cinheit der Gemeinde Chrifti. Mt den Yefusjiingern in der qan- 
gen Welt find wir organifeh verbunden durch) da$S Band des Glau 
benS an den gefreugigten und arferjtandenen Gerrn. €8 qehort 
meines Cradtens ferner mit gu dem im Thema genannten Weit- 
ble, alS Coangelijhe Union auch BVerftindnis zu. qewinnen fiir 
die Bedeutung der Gejamtheit und der Ginheit des Proteftantismars 
gegentiber unebdangelifden bierardifehen Bejtrebungen. Wer dite 
Vorgange unfrer Beit mit offenen Mugen verfolgt, dem fann e8 
nidt entgeben, dafy wir augenbliclid) in einer Berivde mobderner 
Gegeureformation ftehen. Da Larutet denn die Mahnung der Stunde: 
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Galte, mas du Haft, dak niemand deine Rrone raube! Mit tiefen 
Sdmerg fehen wir, wie in manden Landern, 3. B. in dem von 
Deutidhland abgetrennten Teile Polens, unjre evangelifden Glau- 
benSgenoffen fcdhwer bedrangt werden. Obne Sweifel macht e8 einen 
groperen Cindrud und ijt wirkfamer, wenn der Proteftantismus 
Wmerifas in feiner Gefamtheit fiir dte vergetwaltigten evangelifdjen 
Rirden eintritt, al8 wenn nur eingelne Gynoden dies tun. 

Wher wir haben e8 nicht nur mit den alten Gegnern protejtan- 
fifher Sreibeit und evangelifdher Wahrheit 3u tun; wir miiffen aud 
auf getwijje Bejtrebungen proteftantiffjer Seften unfer Xugenmert 
tidten, weldje die Sdhrift falfden. Wntichrijtlide Beltrebungen un- 
ter dem Decmantel de8 Chriftentums haben 3urgeit téilweife einen 
ungeheuren Unhang. Xm Blick auf die drohende Gefahr jdeint e8 
mir-eine Zorderung evangelifden Weitblices 3u fein, dah alles, 
twas auf dem Boden der Heilstatjadhen jteht, mitcinander Beriihrung 
fudt, nicht um eine organifde Union zu bilden, fondern um getrennt 
gu marjdieren, aber vereint 3u fdlagen. Star follen die Pforten 
der Holle die Rirdhe Chrijti nicht iiberwaltiqen; aber der Serr 
ertwartet auch, daRB feine Diener darob fampfen. 

Nod auf einem tweitern Gebiete fcheint mir endlich diefer Weit- 
blic€ fiir die Gejamtheit der Kirche von nicht geringer Bedeutung 
gu fein. Befanntlid) wird der Rirde feitens eines Leiles der Wrbei- 
ter borgeworfen, fie ftehe im Dienfte des Mammons, Sit auch die- 
fer Vorwurf im allgemeinen zuriicguweijen, fo mu dod) leider fon- 
jtatiert werden, da eins der madhtigften Snftitute diejes Landes 
den Gerfud) gemacht hat, die Nirdhe Wmerifas zur Dienerin des 
Mammons zu machen! UALS vor einiger Beit ein im Gegen wir- 
fender chriftlicher Verein cine gropere Gammiltng veranijtaltete, 
erbielten alle Glieder diefeS Snjtituts ein Gcreiben mit dem Er- 
fuden, zu der Sammlung nichts beigutragen, folange diefer Verein 
die foztalen Beftrebungen de8 Federal Council 3u den feinigen madt! 
Aud dem Federal Council’ felbjt wurden die Beitrage entgogen. 
Wher die, welde die Rirche beftandig als gefiigiges Werfgeugq des 
Mammons 3u begzeidnen belieben, follen wijjen, dah die Herren 
im ederal Council feft entichlojjen find, auf dem betretenen Wege 
fortzufahren. Sch meine, e8 diirfte mit gu dem Weitblice unfrer 
Union3firde gehdren, dem Bederal Council in der Stunde der 
Rrifiz, wo da8 WAnfehen der Gefamtfirdhe auf dem Spiele ftebt, 
moralifd den Ritden gu ftarfen! Gern wollen wir den vielen Wobhl- 
fahrtsbeftrebungen unfre bolle Xnerfennung zollen; fie dienen gang 
gewif dem fogialen Srieden. Wher die Kirde gwingen 3u wollen, 
auf die Anwendung chriftlicer Grundjake auf das fogiale Leben, 
_ d. b.-auf da8 Verhaltnis der Menjden unter einander, gu vergich- 
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ten, ift gewifs nicht im. Geifte dejfen, der gefagt: Shr fonnt nidjt 

Gott dienen und dem Ytammon! Weite Nreije wiirden durd jolde 

Gefiigigteit dem Mammon gegeniiber der Mirde entfremdet werden. 

Mit Recht fagt Schneider im fircdhlichen Sahrbud): ,,.Die Mirdhe muh 
unter und an dem Bolfe arbeiten, wenn fie nicht der Boden unter 

den Siiken verlieret will.” Wher diefe Wrbeit wird jfruchtloes jer, 

wenn die Kirde fich der Mammonsherrfdhajt beugen wollte. , €s 

war Adolf Stier, welcher ein ganges Wtenjcenalter hindurcdh fur - 
den fogialen Weitblicé der Kirche gefampft und gelitten hat. Stoder 

faBte diefe Arbeit als Geelforge an den Wtajfen auf. Wreilid) gilt 

e8, bei folder Arbeit fich au hitten vor Sdiirung des Nlajjenbajjes 

und Brediat des Klatienfampfes, wie folches in eingelnen Yallen aud 

in der Gynode vorgefommen ift. Wher wir wollen als Cvangelifde 

Union un auch den jozialen Weitblicl unfrer Meformatoren Luther 

und BZwingl erhalten. Bwinglis reformatorijche Tatigfeit begaun 

ja geradezu auf dem fozialen Gebiet! uch unjrer Gynode feblt 

e8 an Ddicfem Weitblicf nicht, fie ift vielmebr bereit, an der Berjob- 

nung der Stande und an der Qurddringung des Volfsforpers mit 

den Lebensfraften de8 Cvangeliums mitzuarbeiten. 

Was endlich den im Thema genannten Cinfluf der Union auf 
den Grotejiantismus unfers Landes angebht, fo ijt ein getwijjer ftil- 
fer Ginflup-meines Eradhtens unbverfennbar. Man fann beobad- 
ten, mie in den englifchen Rirchen verfdtedentlicdh auf die Mottwen- 
digfeit religidjen Unterrichts neben der Gonntagsfdhule bingewieten 
wird. Die Tatfache, dak allen in unjrer Synode jabhrlicd) zirfa 
12,000 onfirmanden jyjtematifcen Unterricht in der Seilslehre 
empfangen, bat doch gewth and) dazu beigetragen, dajz man in ver 
{ehiedenen Sirdhew folden Unterricht gu erteifen beftrebt ijt. Muh 
fonnte man bemerfen, wie in den Lekten Gabren die pon iunfern 
Vatern itberfonmmence feqenSretche Ordnung des. Pirdhenjahres bef- 
fer refpeftiert wird. Sn8befondere wird die Bafjionszeit in weittern 
Rreifen jest mehr beniikt alS eine Beit der Stille, der tnnereir 
Sammlung und Vertiefung geiftliden Lebens, wie: foldhes von den 
in Der Union veretnigten Reformationsfirden fett Sabrhunderten 
gefdeben ijt. Wich den Narfreitag, den Hodhften Yetertag der Chri- 
jtenbeit, fangt man an, als foldjen 3u adjten. Crwabnenswert ift 
vielleicht auch, dafs vor cinigen Nabren famtliche protejtantifdhe Nir- 
chen auf den Philippinen. fis gu cinent. Evangelifhen Virdhenbund 
gufammengefdhlofjen haben. 

Die Nirdhe der Union, pon der unjre Synode ein Teil ift, ift 
nicht nur berufen, jondern.in Hervorragender Weije auc) befahiat, 
etnen foldjen ftillen, aber nachbaltigen Cinfluf auszuiiben, weil die- 
felbe die altejte ire ijt, nicht der Bett nach, aber ihrem inner- 
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jten Wefen und Charafter nach, weil fie der biblijden Gemeinde 
am nadjten fteht. Oat dod) die Rirde der Evangelifden Union 
feine eingige Gonderlehre! Unfre Rirde nennt fic) nach feinem 
menfdliden Namen, nad) feiner Ntethode, nach feinem menfchlicen 
Lehr- oder Verfaffungs{yjtem, jondern nad dem Cvangeliwm! 


Wir find nidt der Meinung, daR unfre Cvangelifde Union 
die alleinfeligmadende Rirde ift; aber twir find von den Borsiigen 
der Cvangelijden Union und von ihrer reichSgefdhictliden MXuf- 
gabe als Neformationsfirde iibergeugt. Wuch in den Wirren unfrer 
Vage jtehen wir fejt 3u der altbewahrten Lofung der Vater der 
€vangelifhen Union: 

Sm Wefentlicen Cinkheit; 
Sm Untwefentliden Sreiheit; 
Si Wem Liebe! 


Die koniglidje Stellung des Glaubens. 
Von Dr.°H. Wagner, Bethel-Bielefeld. 


Seit ettva giwet Sabhrgehnten vollzieht fid Langjam, aber jtetig 
fortfdreitend cine bedeutjame Wendung im deutfdhen Geiftesleben. 
Gie hat fic) auch auf da8 Gebiet der Theologie iibertragen und 
fangt jebt an, fich im eben der Gemeinde ausguwirfen. Die Herr- 
{daft de3 Materialismus ijt qgebroden, da8 3uverficdtlice Vertrauen 
gu einer fogenannten borausfebungslojen und dabei gottlofen YWi}- 
fenfdaft ijt tm Schwinden. Cin fo eindringender Rritifer und be- 
deutfamer Siihrer im Geijtesleben wie Leopold Biegler hat die 
Haltlofigfeit des Wnjpruches der Wifjenfchaft auf Unabhangigfeit 
bom Glauben erfannt. Wich die moderne YWrijenfchaft, jelbjt die 
befonder8 anmapend auftretende Maturiwiffenfchaft ijt nichts. went- 
ger al8 rational. ,€8 drangt fic) die beunrubigende Tatjache auf, 
dak diefe Grund- und WefenSbegriffe der WirklichfeitswijjenjHaft 
mindejten8 die eine Cigenfdaft mit dem Begriff Gott gemein hat- 
ten: namic) feine vollige Undurddringlidfeit und Unauflostich- 
feit. Gcjon die Vorausfegungen der Mechanif, die nicht Gott, aber 
Maffe, Maffenpuntt, Kraft, Raum und Beit HeiBen, fdon fie wm- 
Hiller fic nach furzem Sinblicl mit einer WAtmrojphare bon Dini{t 
und Nacht und Nebel und niemand wei, niemand twird je rwijjen, 
was Maffe, Maffenpuntt, Naum, oder Zeit denn eigentlic) nun 
find, — 3u febtweigen pon den fogenannten Kraften und allen jon- 
jtiqen ,qualitates occultae’, die fid) an fie hangen.” (Go Biegler 
bet Griikmader, Kritifer und Meufdhspfer der Religion im 20. Sahr- 
hundert. Teichertidhe Verlagsbudhandlung. S. 26.) 

Siegler findet deShalh mit Recht, was von Theologen fchon 
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immer behauptet worden ift, daB e8 fic) in dicfen Wiljenfdhafter 
nicht weniger al im Cbhrijtentum und in feiner Theologie um ein 
GeifteSqebaude handelt, da8 auf Grundlagen berubt, die nur durd 
Glauben angenommen werden fonnen. Wit Recht fpric&t Biegler. 
von einem ,Mythos Wtheos,” einer qottlojen Religion der Witfen- 
fhaft. Mun lehnt er gwar felbft fiir fich und fir die Wiijenichaft 
eine Riickfehr gu dem ,,langft verjabrten Mythos des Chrijtentums” 
ab und will nach reinlicher Scheidung von Wifjenfdhaft und Religion 
eine am optimiftijdh verftandenen Guddhismus orientierte Religion 
begriinden. Mber wenn wir auch feine Pofition als gqanglich aus- 
fidhtloS ablehnen, fo fann dod feine Sriti€é twejentlichy aur Crfdhiit- 
terung de8 naivben BVertrauens auf die glaubenSfeindlider Mejultate 
deS modernen Denfens beitragen. 

&8 fragt fich nun, ob anftelle de8 Glaubens an die Wiljenjdaft 
jener miide, fraftloje Sfeptizismus, wie er in Spenglers ,,Unter- 
gang de8 WMhendlande3” feinen weithin dringenden Wusdruc erhal- 
ten hat, da8 Teste Wort erhalten joll. Spengler macht fich in feinem 
Rapitel ber Vefus gum WUniwalt de8 Bilatus. Die beriichtigte, 
blajierte Frage de8 romifden Brofurators: Was ijt Wahrheit? 
nennt er da8 eingige Wort des Neuen Teftaments, das ,,Rajje” hat. 
Nach feiner Metnung ift dte Welt der Wahrheit dem Menfden ver- 
fehlofien, und er bleibt mit fetnem Denfen, Vegreijen und WArbeiten 
auf die Welt der Wirflidfeit, der Tatfachlidfeit befdrantt. 

Mit diefer eftftellung aber fann der tiefe Wahrbheitshunger, 
der auch noch in vielen modernen Menfdenhergzen Iebt, nicht befrie- 
digt werden. Daher bricht fich gerade in unjern Tagen da8 Ber- 
fangen nad) einer nenen Wetaphyfif qewaltiq Bahn. Das Erwa- 
den offulter Wiffenfdaften, dte neue Bejdhaftiqung mit dem ver- 
borgenen, binterfinnlichen Neich der Geijter Leqt dafiir Beuqnis ab. 
Befonders die Wnthropojophie Steiners macht den Verjucd, in einer 
Weltbetrachtung, die, um dem modernen Menfcben gu gefallen, mit 
dem Wnjpruch der Wiffenfchaftlidfeit auftritt, einen 83ugang 3u den 
legten Griinden de8 Sein§ und eine Wutwort auf die tiefften Lebens- 
fragen gu erfchliefsen. 

Jn einer foldjen geiftesqejhichtlidien Situation ergeht an die 
Theologie die ernfte Frage, ob fie fidh qctraut, den Wahrheitsdharaf- 
ter des Chriftentums.anfs mene zu ericifen und gr zcigen, daft der 
chriftliqe Glaube wohl gqeeiqnet ift, Voransfesung wand allbeherr- 
fdendes PBringip de$ modernen WelterFennens su fein. Dazu muh 
fie fid) auS einer giweifaden Berliimmerung und Verengung be- 
freien, und fie iit dDagu anf dem beften Wege. Cinmal hat fie 3u 
zeigen, da eS fic) in der Religion nicht nur um Giinde und Gnade, 
nidt nur um unfer Heil in Chrijtus handelt, fondern dak der Glaube 
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an den jfouberdnen Gott ein Verbhiltnis gu der gelamten Weltwirt- 
licfeit, aud) 3um Welterfennen in Natur und Gefdicdte befikt und 
fordert. Dabei foll die wertvolle Erfenntnis, die uns durd) dic 
/Heils“-Theologie der lesten Sabrgchnte zuteil geworden find, fet- 
neSiwegs verfiirgt werden, aber iim Wnfchlup an die foniglicjen Gei- 
jter DeS deutidhen Sdealismus, Schelling und Segel, und unter Nor- 
refiur de8 pantheijtifdjen Cinfehlages ibres Denkens; foll der Ber- 
fud} gemacht werden, eine nene ,Glaubensphilofophie” gu fchaffen, 
in der aufs neue cine ,Syintheje 3wifden criftlid-religisfem Erle- 
ben und der fonjtigen Weltbetradtung” gefunden wird. Die Reli- 
gion fordert als der durd Chrijtus vermittelte Glaube an den Ie- 
bendigen, majejtatifden Gott ihre fouverane Stellung im Reich des 
Geijtes guriic&. So wird die verengende, rein dhrijtozentrifde Me- 
thode durch eine theozentrifdye Thevlogie weiter ausgebaut werden 
miiffen. (Gdaeder.) Die gumal im fpateren Ruthertum herrjdend 
gewordene Verfiirzung der chrijtlicen Religion gu einer Wngelegen- 
Heit dDeS unt fein Seil beforgten Menfdhens wird von einer Meihe 
nambafter Zheologen, auch ausgejprodenen Lutheranern, Iebhaft 
empfunden. (Muper Schaeder etwa Stange, Withaus, Sirfch, Web- 
rung, die jest eine neue ,,Seitfchrift fiir fyftematifdhe Theologie” 
bei BertelSmann begriindet haben.) Sie greifen deShalb auf die 
urfpriingliGh lutherijdjen Gedanfen zuritct, die der urchrijtliden Be- 
tradtung de8 Chrijtentums wefentlich naberjtefen und eine iiber- 
rafdende Uebereinjtimmiung Luthers mit Anjdauungen Calving gu- 
tage fordern. €S zeigt fich, dak es fic) fiir betde Neformatoren in 
der chriftlicden Religion wefentlic) um die Xnerfennung und Gel- 
tendDmadhung de8 gottlicben Serrj{chaftsanfprudes iiber die gefainte 
Weltwirflidfeit ecinichlieBlid de8 menfdhlichen Willens hHandelt. Die 
Wuffaffung Seju, wie fie tm Vaterunjer ihren flaffifshen WXusorauct 
gefunden hat, und wie fie da8 ganze Yeue Lejtament durdhyztelt 
(vergl. ettwa Eph. 1: ,,alles gu Lob und Ehre Gottes”), findet aufs 
neue tiefeS Berjtandnis. Gottes Wngelegenheiten, die Heiliqung 
feines Namen und die Durdhfjekung feines Heiligen Willens wer- 
den iwieder die Hauptanliegen der Cbhriftenheit und aus diefer 
Grundftellung Heraus fann fie eS unternehmen, einen fraftigen 
Offenfivitok gegen die entgdttlicjte Nultur gu fihren. 

Die Erweiterung der chrifto-gentrifden Theologie gu emer 
theozentrifden, dic Erfegung der Hetlswijfenfdhajt durd) eine Got- 
te8wiffenfdaft fekt aber den Machweis voraus, dafy es fich tm Mrijt- 
Tiden Glauben nit um’ ,phantafiebolle Brodufte de menjdliden 
Geiftes,” fondern um den Snbeqriff der Wahrheit handelt. Der 
innertheologijdje Streit erfdjeint belanglos gegenitber der Frage 
nad dem Recht der chriftlidjen Religion und ihrer Theologie inber- 
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Haupt. So wird die Frage nad der GlaubenSgewibbeit zu etner 
_xebensfrage der Meligion” (Seim) im Beitalter deS Sfeptizismus. 
Die Theje Feuerbach3, dah die Religion nur ein ,,Veifichfelbjtfemn” 
de Menfden fet, dak e8 fich bet den Gegenjtanden der Religion 
nur um eine Sinausprojizierung menjdjlicher Bediirfnijje und 
Wunfdgebilde ins Senfeits handelt, furz, feine Begeichhnung der 
Religion als Sufion, als fromme Wunjchdidtung, bedarf der 
qriindliden Widerlequng. Diefer WXufgabe hat jich die Bheologie 
lange entgzogen, obwobhl dod) die Behauptung Feuerbachs felbjt fir 
den glaubenden Nenjden etwas ungeheuer Verfanglides hat. Sie 
enthalt die ftarfite Glaubensanfedtung und ibr gegenitber hat der 
Glaube fein Recht gu erweijen. Reiner hat fich diefer Wufgabe fo 
glangend entledigt, wie der Tiibinger Profeffor Karl Heim. Gn 
feinem auch fiir gebildete Laien verftandlich gefdriebenen Buch: 
»Slaubensgewifheit” will er die Denfmdglicdfeit des Glaubens 
nadweijen und dantit dem Rritizi8mus Rants und aller fonjtigen 
Erfenntnistheorie den VodeSjtok verjegen. Er weijt nad, dak 
alle Wahrheit einen paradoren Charafter tragt, daber ift eine 
paxiomatifde Glowbenstat,” die fid) anf den Boden diefer Para- 
Dovie ftellt und fie fo fynthetifd) iiberwindet, die Bormtsjesung 
aller Birflidfeitserfenntnis. Wird diefe unten nod naber aus- 
3ufiibrende Wofition anerfannt — und fie ijt qlangend fundamen- 
tiert — dann ijt damit nicht nur dem Glauber fein Recht, fondern 
auc) feine foniglihe Stellung im GeijteSleben guriicgewonnen. 


Ssndem fic) min da8 Chriftentum anbeijhig macht, jelbft die- 
fen Glauben, der alle Wiffen{dHaft, alle wahrheitsqemape Wirklich- 
feitSerfenntnis erjt moglich macht, 3u bieten, tritt eS an einer ent- 
{heidenden Stelle aus der Verteidiqungsitellung zum Wngriff in 
die Sdranfen. Der glaubige Chrijt braucht fic in Sufunft nicht 
mehr damit gu begnitgen, woblwollende Duldinig fiir feinen Glau- 
ben bon der Wiffenfdaft 3 fordern, fondern darf mit dent Fithnen, 
jtolgen Wnjpruch auftreten, day von feiner Glaubenspofition aus itber- 
Haupt erjt cine geficerte Wahrheitserfenntnis durdfiihrbar ijt. Weil 
dieje neue erfenntnistheoretifhe Sundamentierung des Glaubens ge- 
eiqnet ift, die Stelling de8 Chrijten der Welt und der Wiffenfdhaft 
qegeniiber gu ftarfen, diirfte fie nicht nur fiir Theologen, fondern 
auch fiir Laiendrijten Iebhaftejtes Snterejje befiten and eS foll da- 
Her der Verfucd) gemacht werden, diefe Gedanfenreije in aller Mirge 
gu ffiggteren. abet find alle rein erfenntnistheoretifden MWusein- 
anbderjesungen auf da8 auperfte befchrantt. 

Die Wrage, dte die Wiffenfaft und Reltqion in gleicher Weife, 
mur bon verjdiedencn Seiten befchaftigt, ijt die Brage, vb ec cine 
einheitlide Wahrheit gibt, ob dem gangen Umfang alles Seins und 
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Gefdehens ein verniinftiger gefeslider Sinn innewohnt, wd ob er 
flr un erfennbar ijt. Wir wollen wiffen, ob die qejamte Weltwirk- 
Tidhfeit von dem einbeitliden, allumfafjenden Willen Gottes regiert 
wird, und twelches diejer Wille ijt. Nur wenn die Gefamtheit alles 
SGeings einen tieferen Ginn hat, fonnen wir ihn auc) fiir unjer Leben 
in Wnjprucd nehmen. DeShalb ijt die Frage nak dem Sinn de8 Gan- 
gen entidetdend fiir die Gejtaltung de$ Lebens bei jedem einzelnen 
Menfdjer. 

Die gejamte borfantijdhe und auferfantijhe Crfenntnistheorie 
fonnte feinen Weg angeben, um auf die Leben8frage der Wiffenfcjaft 
und der Meligion eine befriediqende Antwort zu erhalten. Damit 
wurde die Stelling der Neligion aufs auberfte erfdiittert, wie das 
oben angefiihrte Beijpiel Spenglers geigt. Sie geht dabet gang 
einhettlic) pon der BVorausfebung aus, dak unfer Sh, da8 Gubjett, 
ein Ding unter Dingen ijt. Crfenntnis foll, wie da8 ja arch der 
natb dDenfende Menfch ftets annimmt, dadurd gujtandefommen, da 
die Dinge ihre MHbilder in das Yh hineinwerfen. Wabhrheitsqemass, 
d. h. richtig ijt die Erfenntnis nur dann, wenn die Wbbilder mit den 
Urbildern gujammenjtimmen, faljcdh, wenn die Mbbifder von den Ur- 
bildern abweichen. Ytun leuchtet ohne weiteres ein, dak diefer Iadh- 
wets niemals erbracht werden fann; denn wir baben in wnferm 
Subjeft ja immer nur die Wbbilder und fonnen nur immer Mb- 
bilder mit Whbildern, aber niemals Wbbilder mit Urbildern ver- 
gleicjen, und fo Loft fic) dann, fobald da8 einmal erfannt war, 
dieje Erfenntnistheorie fehr bald in fich felber auf. Der Zerfesungs- 
profes diefer, Jteali8mus genannten (re3-Ding) Erfenntnistheorie 
madte mehrere Etappen durd), aber er endet mit dem Kefultat, dak 
uns niemal$ die Dinge felbjt, fonder jtetS nur ihre ,,fubjeftiven 
Erjdhernungen” gegeben jeien. Cine wahrheitsqemage Crfenntnis 
der ,Dinge an fic)” und de8 ibnen innewohnenden einheitliden, not- 
wwendigen Zufammenhanges ijt dem men{dlichen Erfennen ver{dloj- 
fen. Ware eS jo, dann miibten wir auf Wahrheit iiberhaupt vergich- 
ten und der Sfeptizismus, wie er unfre Beit weithin beherrfdt, 
ware das notwendige Refultat. 

Mit diefem fiir alle tieferen LebenSauffaffungen unmogligen 
PVerzidjt auf Wahrheit fonnte und wollte fic) Kant nidt begniigen, 
und er unterfuchte deShalb die Vorausfebungen einer modgliden Er- 
fenntni8 der Wahrheit aufs neue. Dabei ftie er auf eine Beob- 
adtung von weittragender Bedeutung. Er fand, da da8 Verhalt- 
nis awifden Sch und Gegenjtand cin piel engeres fei, al8 e8 der “ 
Realismus darzuftellen pflegte. Wenn cine Erfahrung moglic fein, 
d. h. wenn unjre Erfenninis nidt blof aus eingelnen, ungufammen- 
hangenden Beobadtungen befteben, fondern einen einheitliden, mnot- 
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wendigen, allgemeingiiltigen Sujammenbang der Dinge bilden foll, 
dann muf etwas vorausgefest werden, das gletdjam als 3ujammen- 
fhauendes Wuge, als EinheitSband und Cinheitsqrund unabtrenn- 
bar mit aller Erfahring verbunden ijt. Er nennt dies iiberall und 
allezeit gegemartige, mitjchauende einbeitjegende Auge, wenn td) 
e§ bildlic) ettmal jo nennen darjf, die transzendentale Cinheit der 
Wpperception. Sie ijt das Sd,” daS den Gegenjtand gur Cinheit 
zujammenfakt und ihm fo einen Ginn, ein Gejev gibt, aber — und 
das ift da8 entidheidende — fie ijt nicht gu verwedjeln mit dem 
forperliden Sch und feinen Gebirnjunttionen, auch nicht mit dem 
pfocijdhen Sch als dem Snbegriff feelijder CErlebnijje, jondern fie 
it ein urjpriinglices, ganglid) unableitbares, undefinterbares, iiber 
alle Kategorie der Anjdhauung und de3 Verjiandes erhabenes, iuber- 
individuelles Yeh, weder raumlich noch geitlich, weder faufalbedingt, 
nod) faufalbedingend, jondern in und mit aller Wirklichfeit gqejewt 
und fie felber erft alS geordnete Wirklicdfeit moglich machend, aber 
Togif{eh dod) von ihr gu unterjdeiden. Der bedeutende Nantjorjder 
idert hat dies iiberindividuelle Yeh da3_,,crferntnistheoretijde Bch” 
genannt. Geben wir diejem Ur-Nch, dtejem %Wilerweltsauge (val. 
Pfalm 139) mit religidfem Namen die Bezeichung: Gott, fo diir- 
fen wir fagen, Wahrheitserfenntnis ijt nur moglich, wenn mit dem 
Wabhrheitsauge Gottes gejehen wird. Gott ijt der Urgrund aller 
Wahrheit, und muir wer nit thm im Cinrbeit jteht, mmr der wabr- 
Haftige Menfeh fann die Wahrheit erfennen. 


Hier ftehen wir min an der Grenge der Fritijehen Philojophie; 
denn daS Broblem: Ob und wie eine Vereiniqung unjers in Naum 
und Zeit befindlidhen Shs mit diejem iiberindividuellen, erfenntnis- 
theoretifden unableitbaren Sch moglich ift, bat Nant nicht gureidend 
gelojt. Er ijt fehlieplich doch tmmer wieder der Verfuchung erlegen, 
cinfad) das empirifde Sch an die Stelle dce8 tiberindividuellen gu 
jeben, und fo fam er doch nicht gu einer allgemeingiiltiqen, motwen- 
digen Erfenntnis der Wirklidfeit und 3u einer Erfaffung de8 ewwi- 
gen Sinns der Welt. Er verharrte in der theorctifcen Philofophie, 
in der Sfepfis den Legten Wahrheiten geqeniiber: (Philofophie Hes 
MI8-Ob), und fam in feiner praftijden Philofophie iiber eine will- 
flirliche, fubjeftive BVejtimmung des allgemetnen Sittengefegkes nicht 
Hinaus. (Man diirfe feinen Menfder als Mtittel, fondern ftets 
nur al8 Swe behandeln.) 

Die entfdheidende Frage aller Wahrheitserfenntnis und aller 
‘Gewifheit iiber den Sinn der Welt befteht alfo darin: Gibt es cine 
‘Moialicfeit, das Yh meines Subjefts mit dem iberindividuellen, 
unableitharen, ewigen Yoh in Cinheit an fesen? 


Damit riihren wir an da8 Urgeheimnis aller Philofopbhie a 
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Theologie. Wenn namlich eine Begiehung de3 erfernenden Gubjefts 
auf die Wahrheit, und um die Sade von der fittlidjen Geite, wo 
fie genau jo liegt, gu faljen, eine GBegiehung de8 menjdhlicjen Ge- 
wiffenS auf das Weltgewiljen (im metaphyfijdhen Sinne) miglid 
fein foll, dann mu diefe Wahrheit und dies Gewifjen einen be- 
ftimmten ©harafter tragen. Denn cine Begiehung gu einem un- 
bejttimmten (das erfenntnistheoretifdhe Sch ijt nad Nickerts richtiger 
Seltitellung eine rein formale, ,leere” Grofe) ijt fonft nicht modglicd. 
Driifen wir e8 theologijd aus, fo heift das: Gott der Unbedingte, 
Wiumfaijende, Unumjdhrantte muh fic) befdrantt haben, jonjt ift 
eine Verbindung gtwifden ihm und uns gang ausgefdhlofjen. Gott 
mug eine Gerfon fein, mit der die menjdlice Gerfon eine Sch-Ou- 
®emeinfdaft eingehen fann. Cine Cinheitt mit dem unbedingten, 
elvigen Gott ijt nur modglich, wenn diejer fid) durch beftimmte, in 
der Gefdhidte ftehende fonfrete Worte und Taten gur Herjtellung 
der Gemeinidaft mit den Menfden fundgegeben hat. Ohne die 
Annahime diefer grofen Paradozie, dak da8 Unbedinate fic) bedingt, 
dak das Cwige in der Beit greifbar wird, verlieren wir den Bu- 
gang 3um Unbedingten, da8 Heit aber zur allgemein giiltigen 
Wahrheit uberhaupt. . 

Wohin e§ fihrt, wenn man fich weigert, den unbedingten Gott 
al$ eine bedingte, in der Gefchichte bejtimmt fic) aupernde Perfon- 
lichfeit anguerfennen, fei furz in einer Mebenbetradjtung erwwiefen. 
Sit die Wahrheit, d. h. Gott, nur die allgemeine, unbeftimmte, in 
allen Wirflichfeitsformen ohne menfchlidhen Widerftand fid) durch- 
jegende Macht, dann ijt jede LebenSerjdheinung, jede Meinung und 
jede Sat gleich notwendig und gleid giltig. Hat Gott fic nicht 
in beftimmter form fundgetan und dadurd bon andern Sormen 
unterfdieden, mu man fic) der Unterjdetdung bon gut und boje 
iiberhaupt entidlagen. Dieje Weltanficht, die alles fiir gleich not- 
twendig, weil in gleider Weife vom Wbjoluten gerwirft, begeichnet, 
fonnte man den Determinismus nennen. Er gieht als jetnen un- 
ablésbaren Schatten den Relativigmus hinter fic) ber, der jede 
Yeuferung de8 geijtigen Leben und alfo 3. B. auch jede Religion 
fiir gleidgitltig und damit febr bald auch fiir gleidjgiiltig eradhtet. 
Wher beide Wnjdauungen find {eon rein theoretijd ein Unjinn. 
Der Determinismus, der ,rwilfenfdhajtlide” Glaube an die undurd)- 
bredhbare Raufalreihe fiihrt fid) jelbjt ad abjurdum; denn cin 
Menfd), der diefe Weltanficht vertritt, darj ja jeiner eigenen Thefe 
feine gropfere Veredtiqung gufpredjen, als der Thefe jeines Gegners, 
der fic) dagegen auflehnt; denn dieje ijt wie die feine gleid not- 
wenbdig und alfo gleid) berechtigt. Er madht fich felbjt gum Viigner, 
wenn er aud) nur den geringften Anfpruch erhebt, in feiner determi- 
niftifden Wnfdauring recht gu behalten. 
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Gin foldje Betradtung ijt auch prattife ganglid) unmoglic); 
denn ohne die Unterfdeidung von gut und bodje, pon recht und un- 
rect, bon Wahrheit und Srrtum fonnen wir fetnen Xugenblic ext- 
ftieren, jede Ordnung hatte aufgehort, wir famen gur abfoluten 
Entihuldigung de8 Berbredjen8. Bn der modernen Praxis find 
wir faft fon da angelangt, und das find die Nonjequengen jener 
Lehre von der itberall ohne Unterfdhied mwirfenden, iubermadtigqen 
Noltmendigfeit. . 

Wir ftehen aljo fomit bor der ungeheuer widhtigen Crienninis, 
dak da ganze menfdlice eben in Denfen und Sandeln, der Kampf 
um Wahrheit und Redht einen Ginn erft dann enthalt, menn eS 
eine in beftimmter Gorm zuganglide Wahrheit und ee Mar formu- 
Yierten eigen Willen gibt, d. h. wenn Gott in beftimmter Borm 
feinen Willen und fetne Wahrheit fundgetan hat. Midjt der Glanbe 
an das Cingehen Gottes in die Mienfchheit, wie fie nach chrifilider 
Ueberzcugquig ihre Bollendung in Chrijius gefunden hat, ift eine 
Whfurditit, fondern die Whlehuwung diejes Glanbens fiuhrt 3u Lan- 
ter Wejurditaten. Der Beliand der Wiffenfchaft als Wabhrbheitsfor- 
jhung und der Bejtand der menfchlicen Gemeinfcatt als Necht3- 
ordnung fordert gebieterijd die Wenjdhwerdung Gottes. 

Sod nein, e8 gibt nod eine andre Moghidfeit, eine Sd&hein- 
moqlich*eit, fic) aus dent fchwanferden Weer de$ Relativismus auf 
das Kejtland deS Unbedingten gu retten. Die freie Gabe Gottes, 
day er fich felbjt gur Erfenntnis der Wahrheit darbietet, dak er 
fich jelbjt in die Gefchidte begibt, fann von der Mtenjdheit abgelehnt 
werden; denn tndem der Unbedingte bedingt wird und fomit fiir 
fich felbft und fiir jeinen Willen eine Grenjze fekt, entiteht ein Ge- 
biet, auf dent die Mtentchheit in Brethett handeln fant. Die r- 
paradorie, die im Begriff deS perjontichen Gottes enthalten ijt 
(fiehe oben), fegt die Paradorie der menjdhlicen Sreiheit qeqeniiber 
dem allmachtiqen Gott und damit die Baradorxie der Gitnde und 
deS Srrtums. Weigert fich jet der Menjch, durd die frete Ver- 
binding mit dem unbedingten Gott den Weg ins Gebiet de8 Wbjo- 
Tuten gu maden, dann bleibt ihm alS 3weite Moglicdfeit die Exrhe- 
bung feines bedingten Shs ins Unbedingte. Der Menfd) verabfo- 
Tutiert fich felbjt. Darin befteht die Siinde aller Giinden, die Ur- 
fiinde, die WAuflehnung gegen Gott. Das ijt der tiefe Sinn des 
teuflijden Wortes: Shr werdet jein wie Gott und wiffen was gut 
und bofe ijt. Judent Gott fic) felbft bejejrankt, jest ex die Miglidj- 
Feit des Tenfels, der furdhtbaren Macht de3 Satan’. Gein Wejen 
ift Die frete Uhlehnung der Wahrheit, deSwegen wird er bei Sohan- 
nes ein Lligner bon Anfang genannt. Die Vergattlidjung de3 Nidht- 
qottlicjen ift da8 teuflifde PBringtp, 
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Daf eS aus dem unbhaltbaren, in die Versweiflung fiihrenden 
Relativismus heraus gwei Wege gum Wbfoluten gibt, fehen wir an 
sauft. Er hatte die gottloje Wijfenfdjaft durchjtudiert (e3 gibt aud 
eine gottlofe Theologie) und war gu dem Ergebnis gefommen: Wir 
wijjen, dats wir nichts wiffen fonnen. Das fiihrt ibn hart an die 
Grenge des Selbjtmordes. Durd die Ofterbotfdaft hatte er ans 
der Vergivet{ling des Michtswiffens im8 Gebiet der Wahrheit ge- 
rettet rerden fonnen. Wher er befernt: Die Botidaft hor ich wohl, 
allein mir feblt der Glaube, und fo verfdhreibt er fic) dem Teufel, 
der Lujt, der BVegierde, der Gelbjtjucht und wird 3um Verfiihrer, 
zum Gdander der Unjdhuld, 3um Morder. Das war bet ihm der 
Erfolg jeiner Slucht in die Unwabhrheit, und fo ijt e8 in mannig- 
fader Mhrwandlung und in manderlet Gradunterjdieden bei allen, 
die diefen Weg vberfolgen. 

Wir fehen aljo: Es gibt einen doppelten Weg aus dem Sfep- 
tiziSmus herans 34 fommen und eine cinheitlidie Weltanfhanung 
gu gewinnen. Beidemal jteht am Anfang cine Tat des Glanbens.: 
Entweder man entfdhliekt fic) in Hochmiitiger BVerblendung 3um 
Glauben an den Menjchen oder man fapt im Glauben an Gott fe- 
ften Sub, um von da aus die Wahrheit zu finden. Entweder man 
gehord&t jeinem eigenen Gefek oder dem Gejes Gottes. %n Ddie- 
jer Stelle hat jich der Menjd 3u enticheiden und diefe Cnt{deidrurg 
fann ibm niemand abnehmen. %in Wunfang alles Wijfens unh Cr- 
fennens jteht dic ,,ariomatijdje Tat” de Glaubens, die allem Wugen- 
fein zunt Zrok immer auf neue erfampft werden muf. 

Das Chrijtentum tritt mit dem WAnfprud auf, die Darbietung 
de3 unbedingten Gottes in der Gefchichte zur Herftellung der Ge- 
meinfdaft swifdhen Gott und Menfdh 3u enthalten. Chrijtus fagt: 
Sh bin der Weg, die Wahrheit und das Leben” und ,Wer mich 
jiehet, der fiehet den Vater.” Dafy e8 fo ijt, lakt fic) in Feiner 
Sinficht berweijen, der Glaube alS Urgrund und Ureinheit aller Le- 
benSfunttionen bleibt frei, und gerade darin bejteht jetne foniglicde 
Stelling im Leben des Menicen. 


NATIONALISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
Rev. H. J. Hann 


We of the Twentieth Century boast about the progress we 
have made in the conquest of nature, in gaining mastery over the 
material world—and with justice. The scientist in this field of 
material things has been a patient, intense, bold and fearless 
pioneer; he dared to adventure into pathless regions when the con- 
‘clusions of his research and experiment pointed that way, unde- 
terred by tradition or accepted usage. By fearless research he ac- 
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quired knowledge and having acquired new knowledge he applied 
it—in mcahinery, surgery, dietetics, everywhere in practical affairs 
—to such an extent as to completely revolutionize. the material life 
of man. But we have made no such advance in social science. Con- 
fronted by the vital task of constructing a social mechanism, that 
will function with the least possible friction and human waste; of 
regulating human intercourse between individuals and groups in 
the interest of justice, harmory, peace and well-being,—in this do- 
main, we are still in the stone age. Why? Because in the field of 
natural science our age is progressive to the point of radicalism ; 
in the field of social science we are hesitating conservatives, craven 
reactionaries, intimidated by customs and accepted ideas. Bernard 
Shaw in “Major Barbara” has Undershaft exclaim as he refers to 
the highly efficient munition plant: 

“What do we hear when we spend years of work and 
thought and thousands of pounds of solid cash on a new 
gun—that turns out just a hairbreadth wrong after all? 
Scrap it! Well, you have made for yourself something that 
you call a morality or what not. It doesn’t fit the facts. 
Well scrap it and get one that does fit. That is what is wrong 
with the world at present. It scraps its obsolete steam-engines 
and. dynamos; but it won’t scrap its old prejudices and its 
old moralities and its old political constitutions. What’s the 
result? In machinery it does very well; but in morals, re- 
ligion and politics it is working at a loss that brings it nearer 
bankruptcy every year.” 

No age in the past has driven home the fact so insistently as 
the present, that we must overhaul our ideas, social conceptions, 
our group morality and beliefs to fit the facts and experiences of a 
changing world in the light of constantly accumulating knowledge. 
We must adjust, scrap, change as relentlessly and resolutely here, 
as do the mechanics and engineers in the building of aircraft, auto- 
mobiles or anything else. To retain an idea or policy with stub- 
born, unyielding partizanship and blind prejudice long after the 
circumstances that gave rise thereto have vanished, is to hopelessly 
encumber civilization and impede progress. 

I take it that nationalism, in the accepted meaning of the 
word, is such a relic of a world long vanished. That bigoted, nar- 
row, irrational nationalism that finds expression in the asinine 
phrase: “My country right or wrong—my country!” This closely 
limited and intensely partisan type of nationalism was compari- 
tively harmless—may even have served a constructive purpose, in 
that far off age when tribes and racial groups lived apart, isolated 
by mountain barriers, deserts and seas—amply sufficient unto 
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themselves with practically no intercourse with others. Under 
such circumstances nationalism was conceivably the widest possible, 
or at least practical, scope of social interest. Those circumstances 
of isolation facilitated and served the development of diversified 
national characteristics and types of civilization, which enrich our 
world-life today. 

But what may have served as a constructive force in an age 
of national isolation, may with a changing world become a mis- 
chievously destructive and obstructive force. The world has changed 
—amazingly! Until the last few centuries there was little contact 
between peoples. They were separated not only by distances and 
natural barriers that defied primitive modes of travel and transpor- 
tation, but also by differences of speech, mode of life, government, 
religion and mental habits. Today steam, aeroplanes, cables and 
radio have annihiliated distance. The world has become a netghbor- 
hood. ‘The great mountain-tunneling railroads and sea-spanning 
ships are mighty shuttles which are weaving the nations together 
into a complex pattern of civilization. We exchange food, rai- 
ment, machinery and all the commodities of economic life. Ma- 
terial life is being standardized; differences are disappearing. And 
a similar process of standardization is taking place in the intellec- 
tual life, thought life. Opinions are being rapidly international- 
ized. Millions now read the same press reports in every part of 
the globe and think the same thoughts. Books of literature are 
translated into hundreds of languages and dialects. Science, which 
recognizes no frontier, is removing national barriers also. Human 
thinking, in short, is being harmonized. Comparative study of re- 
ligions reveals increasingly a common purpose, a straining for the 
truth revealed by Christ. Capital and labor are both consolidated 
in international organizations. Thus all the determining forces 
of our age are tending toward oneness and international harmony. 
Barriers are falling. : 

One, a very formidable barrier to world unity and harmony 
remains: the prejudice of nationalism! Nationalism—where does 
that fit in in an age that thinks and talks in world terms? It 
doesn’t fit in! It’s an anachronism, an incongruous attitude of 
mind that comes down to us unchanged, non-conforming, with a 
‘halo of sacredness, from an age of national isolation. It’s about as 
wholesome to social wellbeing as would be the transplanting of 
the blood-feuds of southern mountaineers from their wilderness 
isolation into the crowded, teeming city. 

What is nationalism? It is group selfishness elevated to a re- 
ligion, a religion that functions on fear not trust, on suspicion 
not confidence, on hate not love; a religion sedulously nurtured 
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and propagated by a self-secking priesthood with ulterior motives. 
It has its hymns (of hate?), its creeds, its oaths of allegiance, its 
symbols and sacraments, its “holy” days and its canonized saints. 
Nationalism is a reversion from true monotheism to “henotheism.” 
Nationalism exalts the nation into a fetish, a godhead to be wor- 
shipped as the one god, to exalt it above all other nations. Like 
all. religions that are irrational it, too, must invoke a modern “In- 
quisition” to protect its tenets and the purity of its doctrines. We 
have, for instance, our Secret Service, which is ever alert to detect , 
heresy in men and women who are not sufficiently zealous in their 
worship of all our national institutions, who dare to be critical and 
questioning, who show signs of harboring sympathy with a rival 
nation, who have “dwelt too lovingly on peace and goodwill among 
men.” There are files of “suspected” individuals and groups; 
books, pamphlets and periodicals are prescribed and forbidden the 
mails. Allin the name of patriotism or nationalism ! 
Nationalism of this type is not only irrational; it is as dan- 
gerous as an open powder keg in a blacksmith’s shop filled with fly- 
ing sparks. The recent war, which opened our eyes te many things, 
clearly revealed the fact that the most damnable and mischievous 
device of Satan is that fanatical, bigoted, blind, explosive national- 
ism, which flares up at the wave of a flag, the utterance of a slogan, 
which is stampeded by a dramatic gesture. This combustible, irre- 
sponsible nationalism is the stuff that the war spirit is made of 
and is the fruit of nation worship, of national conceit and bragga- 
docio. Someone has said: “Before human nature can be sufficiently 
embittered and terrified to produce war between great’ nations— 
the people must be prepared for war, must be appealed to, stirred 
up, exasperated, enraged and infuriated.” The cult of national- 
ism most efficiently performs this function. In the name of pa- 
triotism we see nationalism teaching the child to hate; the 
slaughtering of foes is the most acceptable offering to the flag and 
nation. School books teach them to hate by distorting the facts 
of history and by misrepresenting their enemies. Their military 
drills and patriotic programs implant the idea that their country 
alone is great, strong, noble, dedicated to high ideals and all others 
must be regarded with suspicion. Steeped and schooled in preju- 
dice, blind patriotism and nationalistic enthusiasm, they are psy- ° 
chologically primed for war. We had a ‘close-up’ view of the 
functioning of nationalism in the last war: each nation instilled 
its citizens with the grotesque idea, that their nation and theirs 
alone was fine, noble‘and: heroic, with only the highest motives of 
self-defense or of a world-crusade for democracy ; that their nation 
could do no wrong and that it was blackest treason to question: its. 
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dictums; that their nation alone was the hope of the world ad in- 
finitum, ad nauseam! Under such teachings patriotism became 
blind fanaticism—the Germans shouted: “Deutschland ueber 
Alles’—The British: “Brittannia rule the waves!?; Americans: 
“America first!’ The French: “Vive la France”; the Italians: 
“Ttalia redeemed!” And as a result the unity, harmony and soli- 
darity of the human race is shattered into little national groups, 
ready to fly at each other’s throats with wolfish fury and hate for 
‘that vague, indefinable something called national honor. War 
descends to curse and ravage the world. When it’s over with and 
sanity returns, when the intoxication of nationalistic passion passes, 
we, as at present, wonder what it was all about. All the selfish, 
sordid, commercial, imperialistic interests in the world have used 
this infamous, bigoted and irrational nationalism to serve their 
ends, just as the Pharisees employed religious fanaticism to crucify 
the Christ. Always selfish wars have been fought on shallow, 
flimsy pretexts, pretexts however that have a strong appeal to the 
emotional romanticism of nationalism. 


“War I abhor, and yet how sweet 

The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife, and I forget 

Wet eyes of widows, and forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 

Nationalism as a religion of hate, fear and prejudice, as a re- 
ligion or cult of group selfishness, conceit and selfrightéousness is 
intolerable in a world that is being drawn ever closer together in 
interest and cooperation. The war has proven it a ghastly failure. 
It doesn’t fit the facts. It must be adjusted to a changing world. 
And as Christians the most reliable pattern for such readjustment 
is Christianity—the Christianity, not of the sycophantic oppor- 
tunist (enough of that!), but of the uncompromising Christ. Re- 
peatedly humanity has forsaken the arduous, steep and narrow 
way of Christ, to follow the broad highway of natural passion and 
brutish instinct to attain its end. Repeatedly they have rejected 
as too idealistic his way out of the world’s miseries and adopted 
more “practical” means, more congenial to human nature,—but 
always after stupid blunderings and infinite suffermg they have 
felt impelled to return to the Grea! Teacher, chastened, humbled 
and ready to learn. So today while it is true that some of the 
undiscerning and superficial are eager to proclaim that Christianity 
failed dismally in the war crisis, the careful observer brings forth 
out of the war experience this conviction: Not Christianity failed, 
but ciwilization failed for lack of Christianity. 
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It should not be difficult for us to ascertain, if we wish, the 
Yhristian attitude toward our own nation and other nations. Christ 
lived as a man amongst men. He lived in an age and in a land 
where the issues of nationalism were peculiarly alive in men’s 
minds. Neverswas a people more jealously. nationalistic, fanatically 
so, than the Jewish people. Their nationalism was a religion or 
at least it had been intensified through religion. The exalted uni- 
versalism of God’s interest, preached by the prophets, was not 
shared very widely by the rank and file. As far as they were con- 
cerned, God Jehovah was a national God. His redemption compre- 
hended the Jews only—the other nations appear in their religious 
conceptions as targets only for God’s wrath. To be a child of 
Abraham was to be numbered among the elect. To the Jew all 
Gentiles were utterly unclean and all intercourse with them was 
considered as a source of pollution. It was unlawful for a Jew 
to enter the house of a Gentile. A Talmudic treatise that if a Jew 
brought so much asa stone from a Gentile, it must be made red- 
hot before it could be accounted clean, and it was illegal even to 
drink milk if a heathen had milked the cow. This is the type of 
nationalism with which Christ was.confronted—a type we were 
familiar with during the war. It was not an inconsequential issue, 
rather was it a ruling passion, yet Christ uncompromisingly com- 
mitted himself as opposed to this nationalistic policy, amidst the 
bitterest denunciations and accusations; amidst the dismay and 
hate of the Jews. According to Christ there were no favorites in 
the Kingdom; God was the loving Father of all life. In the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan He emphasizes the fact that no lim- 
ited group has a monopoly on right action and He held up to scorn 
the nationalistic tendency to glorify our-own people and minimize 
and discount the righteousness of others. “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself” was spoken for the guidance of nations as well as individ- 
uals. With stinging, caustic irony Christ criticizes the Jews for 
feeling superior to the Samaritans and Gentiles. Race, national- 
ity mean nothing before God—He can awaken children of Abra- 
ham out of these stones. Nothing is clearer in the Gospels than 
Christ’s unalterable, unequivocal rejection of nationalism. He, 
too, is a Jew by birth; by descent He can boast the bluest of blood, 
the house of David, yet He goes out of His way. to deal Jewish 
nationalism blow after blow. and prays that all might be one. 


Did Christ then leave no room for, no justification of love for 
country? Most assuredly He did! How can we doubt that He 
loved Israel? He is deeply concerned over redeeming the “lost 
sheep of Israel”; He strives valiantly to fit Israel for her great 
world mission emphasized by prophecy, the mission of helping a 
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stricken world; we see Jesus as a true lover of His country when 
He weeps over Jerusalem, the capital city, the city He sought to 
save. Yes, Jesus loved His native land and yearned to serve the 
world’s needs through a transformed and regenerated Israel. That’s 
Christian patriotism! Can one not love the whole world and all 
nations without disowning one’s native land? No doubt about it. 
Take the nationalist’s own line of reasoning for it: when the na- 
tion needed men to fight, it was their argument that family in- 
terest must be subordina'ed to national interests. Must we there- 
fore infer that thereby all loyalty to and love of home and 
family were dissolved? Not at all; even the most bigoted patriot 
must admit that ardent love of country still leaves abundant room 
for family interest. One does not exclude the other. So Christ 
in His doctrine of universalism! Clearly He drives home the fact 
that we owe first and greatest allegiance to the world-encompassing 
Kingdom ideal, an allegiance that transcends all color, racial and 
national lines. But who will deny that this leaves room, yes, calls 
for that unselfish, farsighted patriotism that strives to serwe all 
the world through our own nation and national policies? 

In strictly religious fields of endeavor we have succeeded in 
internationalizing and universalizing our interest and loyalty with- 
out imperilling our home fields. Do foreign missions impoverish 
the religious life in the home landg Many a religious worker will 
testify to the fact that nothing so stimulates religious enthusiasm 
in a dying church as missionary interest and missionary endeavor. 
Also we have been told over and over again that the light that 
shines farthest glows brightest at home. Could not, should not 
that be true in the realm of patriotism also? The love, devotion, 
sympathy, and loyalty to mankind that shines farthest, that includes 
all nations, will likewise shine brightest at home. Take the man, 
for instance, who is deeply concerned about the social, economic 
and political welfare of the exploited natives in the Philippine Is- 
lands, and enlists his effort in their behalf, even in defiance of 
his own country’s nationalistic imperialism—would you imagine 
that man less interested in, less devoted to the well-being of his 
own countrymen? Hardly! What’s wrong with nationalism is 
not that it loves the homeland more, but that it loves the foreign 
nation less. It refuses to apply to national life the Christian prin- 
ciple, cardinal principle of service to other nations, service inspired 
by love and measured by sacrifice. In industry and business, so- 
ealled enlightened self-interest, intelligent selfishness is recognized 
as the motive power and has pitted man against man, class against 
class in a pitiless struggle; for decades we have had a thinly veiled 
civil war raging right in our midst. In the field of international 
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affairs nationalism is the expression of that selfsame doctrine of 
enlightened self-interest. Modern diplomats seem to take it for 
granted that national self-interest must be the supreme law of na- 
tions and public sentiment in every nation is schooled to sustain 
them in this attitude. Europe today lies prostrate and bleeding, 
a victim to nationalism based on selfishness. Our own nationalism 
is lending aid, support and encouragement to policies of commercial 
and political imperialism (national expansion!) which sooner or 
later must involve us in disaster, if persisted in. Nationalism en- 
dorses “dollar-diplomacy” and backs bonds with bayonets; regards 
other nations either as rivals to be intimidated by a show of mili- 
tary strength, or as victims for exploitation. Nationalism asks: 
“What can we do this foreign nation for?” Christianity asks: 
“What can we do for this nation ?” 


We must rationalize, Christianize our love of country. Who 
could help loving America, the beautiful, with her boundless re- 
sources, her infinite capacity for doing good? But let us beware 
loving our land as the miser loves his gold, with jealous fear lest 
others share it; nor love it like the libertine loves his wealth as a. 
means of gratifying his passions; rather let us love our country 
as the philanthropist cherishes his resources, as a means of widest 
and most constructive service. Christian patriotism does not re- 
gard the native land as an end.in itself—an end that justifies na- 
tionalistic means of unscrupulous imperialism, unconscionable di- 
plomacy, base scheming and brutal disregard of others—but re- 
gards the home land as the means for building a new and better 
world, the Kingdom of God on earth. Christian patriotism does 
not worship the nation with creeds of selfishness, with blind, un- 
thinking, unquestioning fanaticism and self-mutilation, with in- 
quisition and human sacrifices. No, it worships the God of truth, 
of brotherhood and of justice by dedicating the nation and its in- 
fluence, resources and capacities to the service of God, to the task 
of advancing His plan of world-redemption. 

America first? Yes—first in service, not in exploitation and 
greedy grabbing abroad! Preparedness? Yes—let us by all means 
prepare our country, not with the hellish accoutrement of war for 
selfish conquest of world markets,—but let us prepare her with the 
whole armour of God, having her loins girt about with truth, and 
having on the breastplate of righteousness and her feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace, for the world conquest of 
good-will. An America thus prepared will not adopt a selfishly 
aloof policy of proud isolation; she will manifest’ an active, loving 
interest in the outside world; her interest will follow, not the Amer- 
ican dollar, but human need. Such an America we should strive 
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to create with all the zeal and intensity of our being, making her 
capable and fit to serve her God-given destiny. Such an America 
the Christian could love and serve with fervor and yet be true to 
that larger, wider loyalty of God’s Kingdom of the world. 

Much has been foolishly written, inspired by the insidious 
cult of nationalism, about the impracticability of even the noblest 
kind of internationalism. The incompatibility of races, the differ- 
ences of nationality, language and religions are stressed as insur- 
mountable barriers to brotherly intercourse and cordial cooperation 
between national groups. But commerce, industry, education, 
travel, science, all have leaped, yes swept away these barriers; good 
will alone stands hesitant and doubting. We are especially warned 
by jingoistic nationalists against the threat of cheap labor .and 
low standards of living of the pauper population in foreign coun- 
tries, and are counseled to keep our national barriers high and 
tight. But with the consolidation of capitalistic industry on an 
international scale it is becoming clearly evident that the only way 
the workers in any country can very much longer maintain a high 
standard of living, is by raising the standard of living in all coun- ' 
tries. That’s not only sound economics, it’s Christian. 

In short, Nationalism and Christianity represent divergent 
paths of social procedure. We must choose one or the other. 
Which? Nationalism has failed. A wrecked and devastated world 
bears incontrovertible evidence to that fact. Christianity? It 
has never been seriously tried on a large scale. Mankind 1s ready 
for such trial now! Says H. G. Wells in his ‘Outline of History’: 

“What religion declares by inspiration and insight, his- 
tory as it grows clearer and science as its range extends dis- 
play, as a reasonable and demonstrable fact, that men form 
one universal brotherhood, that they spring from one common 
origin, that their individual lives, their nations and races, 
interbreed and blend and go on to merge again at last in one 
common human destiny upon this planet amidst the stars.” — 

Nineteen hundred years ago under far off Judean skies the 


Carpenter of Nazareth said: “Other sheep I have, which are not 
of this fold; them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; 
and they shall be one fold and one shepherd.” Lord, we believe— 
help thou our unbelief. 


a 
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THE PROBLEM OF CATECHETICAL ~ 
INSTRUCTION 


Rey. G. NuSSMANN 


One of the most pressing- problems on the field of eer ac- 
tivity is the religious education of the young. It is an old problem. 
Solutions which seemed adequate yesterday have today lost at 
least some of their value. Though the human factor and the 
subject-matter have not materially changed, conditions and methods 
are now different from what they were. We do not wish to be 
misunderstood. It is in no way our intention to throw everything 
which is old overboard. All that is valuable must be retained. 
On the other hand, we should not hesitate to learn from modern 
pedagogy and child psychology and other kindred branches of 
knowledge how and when, what and why to transmit the religious 
inheritance of the past to our children for the purpose: of enrich- 
ing their lives and of enabling them to fill their places in the work 
for God’s Kingdom better than their fathers did. 

If there is a task of religious education filled with opportuni- 
ties and fraught with dangers and difficulties it is that which seeks 
to minister to early adolescence. There was a time, and with 
a great many there still is, when some of the most. influential 
churches held, that so-called catechetical instruction met the needs 
of the case. The doctrinal concept of religion had been cast into 
an abbreviated form called catechism. Its tenets strengthened by 
Bible verses or Bible stories were to be learned by heart on the 
part of the pupil. In some countries catechetical instruction has 
become a part of the regular school curriculum, while elsewhere 
it is the duty and the prerogative of the clergy to give this in- 
struction. 

CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE Past 

Since the historical approach is always illuminating it will 
prove not only interesting but profitable to review some of the 
salient features in the history of catchetical instruction. 

Karly Catechetical Instruction 

In his book: “de rudibus catechizandis” Augustine affords us 
a glimpse into the practice of catechetical instruction during the 
third and fourth centuries of our era. His use of the word cate- 
chising (sat7xev) shows that the early Church employed it not 
so much to designate by it the Socratic method of question and 
answer as the method of transmitting positive narrative and tradi- 
tion as it had developed from its earliest beginnings. Its ultimate 
- object was the preparation of the candidates for baptism and ini- 
tiation into the communion of believers. It was preceded by the: 
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missionary activity of the Church through which the desire to be- 
cothe members of the Chureh was kindled in the hearts of the can- 
didates, and a preliminary decision on their part:had been caused. 

The preparation consisted’ in several stages which” together 
lasted- usually two years, each stage being closed with a:significant 
act.’ The introduction to the first of these stages consisted in un- 
folding by narrative the history of ‘the Kingdom: of God from the 
beginning of the world to the then present time. If the candidate 
again gave expression to his desire to become partaker of the di- 
vine ‘blessings through the Church the “obsignatio erucis” (the 
sign of the cross) followed. From that moment on the candidate 
had the right to call himself a Christian. The act was: named 
“making a Christian” (christiahum facere).: : 

It was closely followed by the second act, the “laying on of 
hands” (impositio manuum) which occurred under solemn prayer 
and by. which the candidate was formerly made a:catechumen (cate- 
chumenum facere). New privileges were granted upon the .en- 
trance into this second stage of the preparation. Attendance pon 
services which was permitted even to heathen was made a matter 
of special privilege and obligation to the catechumens. There- 
fore the name “hearers” (auditores, axpoovero,) After the sermon 
a special supplication in their behalf was made, during which they 
were still present but remained silenty Consequently they were 
also called “fcllow-worshippers” (cvvarodv7-c, genuflectentes). 

When they entered the third stage of their preparation the 
catechumens dropped this name and were called “the chosen 
ones” (the electi or ¢e7duevor). The course of instruction was now 
thorough and bore a marked theological character. When they 
voluntarily announced their willingness to enter into complete fel- 
lowship with the Church they received their Christian names. 
The instruction was usually by mouth (acroamatic). Matter to 
be learned by heart was the baptismal formula, the creed, which 
in the fifth and sixth centuries developed into the Apostolic Creed, 
and the Lord’s Prayer. These represented the mysteries of the 
Christian Church, all sacredly guarded from the eyes and ears of 
non-believers. Herein we have the beginning of a catechism. 

Special meetings were held with them in which they were per- 
mitted to pray with the congregation (competentes). They also 
took part in exorcism. Immediately before baptism the scrutinia, 
a liturgical examination, took place. 

Baptism occurred mostly on the night of HKaster Sunday. With 
it were connected the sign of the cross and the laying on of hands. 
All this was symbolic of the candidate’s break with the old and the 
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beginning of a new life, including on his part the double aet 
of renunciation (4toréoces8ac) and promise (ov7ésceo%ar), toward the 
intelligent utterance of which all the previous teaching by “nar-. 
ratio, ‘intertogatio, adhortatio” had been directed. 


At the beginning of the preparation the congregation offered 
public prayer in behalf of the candidates. The ancient Church 
did not place exclusive emphasis on instruction but considered ac- 
tual dealing and personal contact with the candidates as at least 
paramount. The period of fasting and repentance before the rite 
of baptism was administered was shared by the whole congregation. 
On the Sunday following baptism the congregation was reminded 
of the obligation of renewing its baptismal covenant, and the spon- 
sors were especially admonished not to neglect their duties toward 
the newly received members. 

Catechetical Instruction during the Middle Ages 

_ When infant baptism became the exclusive practice in the oc- 
cidental church changes naturally followed. An act analogous to 
the ceremony of consecration connected with adult baptism seemed 
to be necessary. With the ninth century the so-called first confes- 
sion takes this place. As a means of preparation for that confes- 
sion matters of a legal nature including the decalogue were added 
to the material mentioned above. The new custom changed the 
former social character of the initiation into an individual one. 


Closely connected with the confession we find in the Catholic 
Church the sacrament of confirmation which with its unction and 
the placing on of hands is considered the consummation of the bap- 
tismal coveannt, 


Many booklets under. various titles usually dealing with the 
instruction of those preparing for their first confession were pub- 
lished in pre-Reformation time. Most of them contained the 
teaching of the law and of the sacraments. The number of the 
latter had at that time grown to seven. 

The Reformation and Catechetical Instruction 

The first booklet which bore the title ‘catechism’ was published 
by Andreas Althamer in 1528 in Ansbach. We are familiar with 
the cause which prompted Luther to issue his catechism in 1529. 
In the introduction to this he writes: “The deplorable condition in 
which I found religious affairs during a recent visitation of the 
congregations, has impelled me to publish this catechism, or state- 
ment of the Christian doctrine, after having prepared it in very 
brief and simple terms. Alas! what misery I beheld! The people, 
especially those who live in villages, seem to have no knowledge 
whatever’ of Christian doctrine and many of the pastors are ignor- 
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ant and incompetent teachers. And, nevertheless, they all main- 
tain that they are Christians, that they have been baptized, and 
that they have received the Lord’s Supper. Yet they cannot re- 
cite the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, or the Ten Commandments; 
they live as if they were irrational creatures, and now that the 
Gospel has come to them, they grossly abuse their Christian 
liberty.” 

Luther added nothing to the material that already constituted 
the bulk of preparatory lessons. He rather eliminated. The doc- 
trine concerning the sacraments was reduced to three parts, deal- 
ing with Baptism, Absolution, and the Lord’s Supper. Ail mat- 
ter dealing with the law he reduced to the decalogue, to which he 
gave first place (in space) in his catechism. Due emphasis was 
also given to the Creed and to the Lord’s Prayer. It is almost 
trite to say that the form into which Luther cast his catechism is 
classic. More and more in recent years attention has been called 
to the fact that his catechism is not so much a dogmatics in parvo 
as the simple and yet telling expression of Christian consciousness. 

Palatine Frederick III. of Rhenish Bavaria who in 1560 had 
introduced the Reformed faith into his land had imposed upon two 
of his good theologians, Kasper Olevianus and Zacharias Ursinus, 
the duty to draft a catechism which could be understood by the 
common people, which would be free from all human statutes, and 
a living witness to true Christianity. The result of their joint la- 
bors was the socalled Heidelberg catechism which first appeared in 
1563. From the point of view of human misery, divine redemp- 
tion, and gratitude shown in good works it deals very admirably 
with the plan of salvation. 

In subsequent centuries both catechisms experienced the periods 
of orthodoxy, pietism, rationalism and within recent years the in- 
fluence of modern pedagogy. Numerous other catechisms were pub- 
lished. ‘One of the most important of these is the Anglican Creed: 
The “42 Articles,’ adopted in 1553, reduced to “39, Articles” in 
1563. 

In the ancient Church catechetical instruction supplied the 
proper preparation for the candidate’s initiation into the congre- 
gation. ‘During the Middle Ages the preparation for confession 
became the aim of this instruction. Through the Reformation the 
ability to give account of one’s faith was made its object. 

Our Evangelical Catechism 

The wave of immigration during the first part of the last 
century also brought a great many people from Germany, who set- 
tled. here and there in our land. Among them were such that 
called upon the fathers of our Evangelical Synod to serve them 
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with: spiritual food and to teach their children the way of life. In 
certain places the latter work was rather difficult. For these set- 
tlers came froin different places of the old Fatherland; some had 
been: using the Lutheran catechism, others the Reformed or another. 
There arose the contention as to which of these was to be used. A 
catechism of ottr own seemed to meet best the needs of the situation. 
Thus it came into being. It was a difficult undertaking, for in it 
the authors sought -to do justice to the Lutheran as well as the 
Refornied point of view. It has not succeeded entirely. Taken 
as a whole, however, !our catechism is a creditable piece of work, 
and: our: teachers, Professor Andreas Irion and Dr. Daniel Irion, 
deserve the gratitude of our Church for their able interpretations 
of it. s: 

Within the past two decades demands for a revision of our cate- 
-chism have been repeatedly made. Several drafts have been sub- 
mitted to the Synodicals but no definite action has so far been 
taken. The former Commisssion on Education presented to the 
last General Conference a comprehensive plan for religious instruc- 
tion which included a course on dogmatics and ethics in the form 
of the catechism, to be covered in 120 lessons. The General Con- 
ference adopted the following resolution: 

“No. 11. The Board of Religious Education is instructed to 
continue the work of preparing an Evangelical Lesson Course as 
begun by the Commission on Religious Education according to 
Evangelical principles, and submit its plan to the next General 
Conference. 

“No. 17. Since instruction in the way of salvation shall not 
be regarded merely as a formal instruction in Christian doctrines, 
but rather as a means of awakening religious life, including in its 
objectives the development of the Christian convictions, Christian 
character, church membership, and Christian social living, the 
Jeneral Conference directs that the Evangelical catechism be re- 
vised as to content (abridgment or additional, and form of expres- 
sion, without change of doctrine) so that it may be a more gen- 
eral guide for active church membership and Christian service. 
The Board of Religious Education is instructed to prepare a draft 
of the Catechism revised in this sense and to submit it to the Pres- 
ident. General as soon as possible for transmission to the District 
Conferences, so that the next General Conference may pass upon 
it.” (See Record of General Conference, p. 205). 

In the 1923 reports of the Synodical officers and Boards the 
committee in charge submitted a draft of a revised catechism, which 
reveals painstaking work on the part of the committee and shows a 
marked improvement in arrangement and language over the older 
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catechism. But the revision does not meet with the requirements 
as put down in above mentioned resolutions. In fact, the charge 
laid down in these resolutions includes far more than can be exe- 
cuted by means of a catechism. Though inadequately, that charge 
gives expression to a great need which we have long felt in our 
Church. We are at cross roads. Shall the revised catechism per- 
manently supplant the old or shall we look for something else? 
The answer to this question should be weighed most thoroughly. 


IJ. THe Proper Posrrion oF A CATECHISM IN A SYSTEM OF 
: RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


1. A Catechism Not to Be Regarded as a Symbol 

The Heidelberg Catechism lays claim to the fact that it is 
the symbol of the Reformed Church. We consider our catechism 
in the same light. Luther’s Small Catechism was not written pri- 
marily with this purpose in mind. All three, however, are to be 
used for the instruction of young Christians. It is impossible, 
however, to write a work in dogmatics even if it be couched in the 
simplest of language which can also be used successfully as a school- 
book. ‘The children will not be able to comprehend the deeper 
thoughts. If the difficult matter be eliminated and the book come 
closer in expression and thought to the standard of a schoolbook, 
it would not at the same time be an adequate scientific expression 
of the conception of faith on the part of réspective church. Since 
the catechism is to be used chiefly as a means of instructing the 
young, it should in form and content be adapted to their needs. 
It is true, every church needs a symbol, and proper provision for 
its adequate expression should be made. The best time for the 
study of a symbol, however, is the period when the reasoning powers 
have fully developed, say in later adolescence or after. 


2. Pedagogy Points the Way 

Modern pedagogy is emphasizing an old truth, when it in- 
sists that in education we have to deal in the first place with the 
pupil, and in the second place with subject matter. It is also 
Christ’s way. “And He called to Him a little child and set him 
in the midst of them, and said, Verily I say unto you, Except ye 
turn, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
Kingdom of heaven.” Matt. 18: 2, 3. The child must be the cen- 
ter of any system of education, including, of course, religion also. 


3. Religious Instruction and Religious Education Not to Be Con- 
fused 


Religious instruction should not be confused with religious 
education. While the former aims chiefly at training the intellect, 
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the latter seeks to develop the whole religious nature of the child. 
The knowledge of pure doctrine does not at the same time insure 
the leading of a pure life. True religious education seeks to enrich 
the knowledge with the thought of God, affording insight; it en- 
deavors to incline the attitude toward God, awakening faith in 
Him; and it aims to lead the conduct toward the fulfilment of 
the will of God, training in obedience. The child is to develop into 
a Christian character, into Godlikeness, capable of standing firm 
in the midst of the strife of life and filling his place in the work 
of establishing God’s Kingdom in this world. : 

4. The Method of Education 

The method of education most natural is that which leads 
from the sensible to the rational, from the concrete to the abstract, 
from experience to symbol. This is God’s method of educating the 
human race, first fact, then its interpretation. Both, the Old Tes- 
tament and the New Testament bear witness to this. All the par- 
ables e. g. are illustrations of this principle. 

The ancient Church recognized this principle very clearly and 
put great stress on laying a good foundation by imparting a knowl- 
edge of historical facts before it began with the interpretation of 
Christian doctrines. The Church has never entirely lost this prin- 
ciple. It is greatly to be deplored, however, that the emphasis was 
shifted by stressing the importance of pure doctrine on the part 
of a narrow ecclesiasticism. ; 

In catechetical instruction, as commonly practised, the natural 
order has been reversed. The abstract statement of the catechism 
takes precedence. If Biblical and other material are used they 
are made to serve as illustration and corroboration of the state- 
ment of the catechism. Where the children have been led. from 
their early school days into a knowledge of Bible narrative the re- 
sults of such a procedure are not so baneful. But in our country 
where the parochial school has almost entirely disappeared and the 
work of the Sunday school is very inadequate it is utterly unpeda- 
gogical to center the religious education during early adolescence 
in the catechism. It is not sufficient that the recent revision of 
our catechism by rearrangement brings it more into conformity 
with the sequence of Bible story and makes it clearer by simplifica- 
tion of language and modification of statements. The catechism 
must be removed from its position in the center, not to be cast 
aside, as some would advise, but to be placed where it belongs, at 
the close of a course in religious education. What we really need 
is not so much a revision of the catechism but a guide to a thorough 
system of religious education based -on pedagogical and Paymole 
ical principles. 
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III. Retietous Epucation 1n GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION DuRING HARLY ADOLESCENCE IN PARTICULAR 


The sphere of religious education comprises the development 
of the religious impulses from the earliest childhood to the philo- 
sophical expression of religious experience and concept in the adult. 
Methods and subject matter change according to age and condi- 
tions. All along we have been dealing with one phase of this vast 
field, but rather from a critical point of view. We now intend to 
take up the constructive task, of course, as far as the limits of | 
this paper will permit. 
1. Early Adolescence 


True to the principle stated above that'the child takes first 
place. in any system of education we must first learn to know the 
characteristics of early adolescence. It is the period of great phys- 
ical and mental changes affording new opportunities but at the 
same time exposing to new dangers. On the physical side there 
is the awakening of the sexual instincts which causes every other 
change in adolescence. The youth is filled with vigor and energy. 
On the mental side he expands in every direction: he becomes more 
conscious of selfhood, seeks independence, conceives abstract ideals, 
gladly serves others, seeks to, understand, grows critical, and reas- 
ons. At the age of twelve and thirteen many boys and girls ex- 
perience a religious awakening. 

Into this life full of possibilities and opportunities religious 
education is to bring not so much a grasp of religious doctrines as 
food and power of the proper kind to enable the growing youth to 
expand and deepen, to aid him in his struggles and temptations, 
and to help him become a truly Christian character and a valuable 
member of the human society and the church. 

2. The Material 

The material best suited for this age will be found in the 
Bible, the inner life of heroes and saints, in church history, in 
missionary biography, in the hymns and song of the church, in 
- nature and in art. Great emphasis should be laid upon a study 
of the fe of Christ and of His teachings. For after all, it is 
Christ-likeness into which the child should be helped to grow. ‘To 
aid in accomplishing this aim the construction of a textbook par- 
ticularly suited to this period is proposed. This textbook is to in- 
clude a) a series of Bible stories; b) other historical and biograph- 
ical material; ¢) lyrical poetry, a catechism; e) other material, viz. 
an introduction to the study of the Bible, instruction concerning 
the privileges and duties of a church member, charts, maps, etc. 

a. A series of Bible stories from the Old and New Testa- 
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ments grouped around great personalities and arranged in chrono- 
logical order must form the basis of the instruction. God is re- 
. vealing Himself uppermost in the lives of man and women. 
Through a study of such lives the young will be directly led into 
contact with God. Thus truth is learned by the interpretation 
given through concrete life rather than through abstract statement. 
Each story should have a definite, expressed aim, which may be 
stated in the form of a sub-title. Through the proper development 
of this aim in the course of the instruction the pupil is to be led 
into expressing in his own life the truth which the story has con- 
veyed to him. 

The approach to the story must conform to the psychological 
principle of apperception from the known to the unknown. By 
means of a separately published guide for the teacher the latter 
may be given directions so that he may form the correct habit of 
using this approach. 

It is essential that the story be couched in a modern form of 
language. The literal translation of the Hebrew or Greek idioms 
is no mark of loyalty to the truth of the Bible. An expression 
like “Cain’s face fell’? demands time for explanation while a sim- 
ple statement like “Cain was sorely disappointed” is sufficient. 
Pupils who have been led in this manner into an understanding of - 
the Bible story, will later when reading their Bible experience no 
ereat difficulty in grasping its language. 

The explanation of the story may be made by any of the preva- 
lent methods of which the question and answer method is to be 
preferred in general. 

Especially important parts are to be printed in italics or some 
other conspicuous type. These the pupil is to learn by heart. In 
this way he will get their meaning from their context. He will 
appreciate Scripture learned in this way far more than if learned 
piece-meal as proof-text attached to an abstract statement in the 
catechism. This is also the natural way. Religious experience and 
feeling precede the intellectual grasp of the truth. 

The best of illustrations are none too good for a book of this - 
kind. No expense should be shunned to procure copies of the fore- 
most production of art. 

In the new textbook questions are to be appended to each 
chapter (which need, however, not be slavishly adhered to) not 
only to bring out the essential points of the lesson, but to evoke 
reflection on the part of the pupil, to give direction toward self- 
activity, to show the application of the truth to everyday life, and 
to lead into closer communion with God. We may group these 
questions in the following way: 
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1. ‘Questions which are to be discussed by the whole class on: 
What is it that God wants to tell me through this particular lesson ? 
2. Questions of a more or less private nature: What is my 
attitude toward God’s truth? 
a) What has it been? 
b) What will it be? 
c) In what way can I best give expression to my attitude? 
If the nature of this part of the work so requires it, the mat- 
ter on hand should be talked over with the individual or to be an- 
swered in written form. Such communications should be treated 
confidentially. 


3. Questions that lead into the secret chamber: What answer 
do I give God? 

Each chapter further contains references by number or num- 
bers to the catechism. It is needless to say that the points in the 
catechism must be in harmony with the aim of the lesson. 

b. Other historical and biographical material. It is self- 
evident, that the gap between the Old Testament and the New is 
to be filled out in the proper manner. The development of the 
Church from the Apostolic time to the present is to be treated as 
far as possible in a similar manner as the Bible stories, grouped 
around great personalities. A short history of the particular de- 
nomination follows and a scope of its work is given. Missionary 
biography and promotion of missionary zeal should have no small 
place in this schedule. 

c. Poetical material. As a rule the development of the emo- 
tional side of the religious life of the pupil has been woefully 
neglected in catechetical instruction. Formerly some of the great 
hymns were committed to memory. Our old people who possess 
this treasury prize it very highly. It is proposed that our text- 
book bring in appropriate connection some of the great psalms of 
the Bible and hymns of the Church, of course with a short explana- 
tion of their meaning. EK. g., immediately after the story of the 
‘creation the 19th psalm would find its proper place; with the story 
of David the 23rd psalm; with the biography of Luther his great 
hymn “A mighty fortress.” . Not only that the study of this ma- 
terial will greatly enrich the religious life of the pupil and give 
him an opportunity toward an artistic expression of his deepest 
emotions, it affords also a natural and efficient means of leading 
the pupil into contact with the religious life of the congregation. 

d. The catechism. The catechism is to contain in a logical 
and consecutive form a statement of the essential tenets of the 
‘Christian faith and practice, adapted to the mind of the adolescent. 
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The character of the catechism would thus be changed from a 
purely doctrinal, as it now is, to a doctrino-ethical. This change 
would not mean a loss, though some of its present contents would 
have to be eliminated and others substituted, but a gain. The gain 
would consist in the emphasis upon practical Christianity, the bear- 
ing of fruit. 

The objection may be raised that by following this method 
the pupils will learn their catechism in a haphazard way. That 
seems to be true. But it is the manner in which we learn most of 
our information. Life is a development and there is order in this 
development though the order is sometimes hidden from our eyes. 
Man does not develop by first growing a bone structure, then add- 
ing sinews and muscles ete. That would be a perfectly logical 
way. Anatomy and physiology are worthwhile studies, but they 
could not make a body grow. For the body needs food. Speaking 
of the innner life of man there are no such strictly succeeding stages 
of religious development as “calling and enlightenment, repentance 
and faith, justification and sanctification.” More or less the one 
is a concomitant of the other. For the purpose of clearness the 
distinction is perfectly proper. Merely learning about them will 
not produce them. What the youth needs is spiritual food, living 
material. God has given us such all about us, and above all in 
Him who is the Bread of Life. To bring the youth into contact 
with this life is the foremost task of the teacher. 

By proceeding in the manner outlined above the pupil will 
be led from experience he has already acquired to a wider contact 
and deeper insight. In the catechism he finds his experience crys- 
tallized. The instructor has followed the inductive method most 
widely used in the teaching profession at this time. _ 

Not that the deductive method should be entirely disregarded. 
In dealing with the questions appended to each chapter or with 
similar ones of his own device the instructor will have sufficient 
opportunity to use it. Furthermore, when the entire course has 
been inductively covered the teacher may acquaint his pupils with 
the systematical presentation of the truth over against the empirical 
which has been otherwise used in this book. The size of the book 
need not exceed 150 chapters. 

8. The Teacher 

No textbook in religion, even the most perfect, can take the 
place of the living teacher. What must be expected of any teacher, 
no matter what subject he teaches, is to be required also of the 
teacher of religion: a mastery of his subject, conscientious prepara- 
tion, a knowledge of his pupils, the use of an adequate method, and 

a conscious aim. But above all these qualifications the teacher of 
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religion must have a consecrated personality. Only as far as he 
himself is in touch with God will he be able to lead his children 
into it. 

“4. The Church 

The opportunity for this educational activity is furnished by 
the Church. It is extremely important that it become more con- 
scientious in regard to those who grow up within its own midst. 
The Church of today must learn in this regard from the ancient 
Church, not merely to provide instruction for its youth, but to en- 
ter with its life into their life, to deal actively with them, to con- 
fess and to profess with them. Whether that should be done in a 
liturgical way as during the first centuries, or in some other man- 
ner should be our deep concern. Shall we furnish our confirmed 
with new sponsors from among the faithful? We leave this ques- 
tion open. But we maintain that the hand of fellowship and the 
closer communion with riper ONE as is for our adolescents of 
prime importance. 

The ancient Church made provision for strengthening its 
youth against the temptations to which it was exposed, especially 
those of idolatry and immorality. Present day Christians must 
be concerned about the temptations and pitfalls which endanger 
our youth, and make proper provisions of meeting the situation. 
The Church must learn to enter wholeheartedly into the work and 
play of youth. If the hearts of the fathers are turned toward the 
children, the hearts of the children will be turned toward their 
fathers. 

It is a deplorable fact that catechetical instruction has been 
considered by many the climax of religious instruction and confir- 
mation the termination of religious development, while in fact it 
is only a mile stone. The Church is under a most sacred obliga- 
tion to foster the divine life awakened in its youth by further- 
going and more thorough instruction and efficient leadership. 

If we thus take our youth as come out of the hand of God and 
lead it ever closer to God, or rather, give God an opportunity to 
lead it through Him unto Him, may we not expect to see it “walk- 
ing with God”? 

NOTE 

For the purpose of making clearer what the writer aims at, 

the first chapter in the Bible is herewith treated in a sample lesson: 


Tur CREATION OF THE WORLD 
Aim: The glorification of God. 


Psychological approach : Everything we know is the effect of 
some cause. We may ask, e. g., How did this table get into this 
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room? ‘Who built this house?. Who made the trees and the stars? 
What did you learn in school about the way in which our earth 
came into being? How do plants come into existence? (Showing 
them a germ in a large seed leads pupils to see that Life itself is 
the beginning, and that its force is manifest to all who have open 
eyes.) Then tell them that the Bible is the book which reveals this 
Life and Power, and invite them to join you in reading how the 
Bible describes the way in which this universe came into existence. 

Verses to be learned by heart and therefore to be printed con- 
spicuously are: 1. “In the beginning God created the heavens: and 
the earth.” 27. “God created man in His own image, in the image 
of God created He him.” 31. “And God saw everything that He 
had made, and, behold, it was very good.” 


The explanation of the lesson in whatever method the teacher 
may prefer (the question and answer method to be preferred in 
general) may be interspersed or followed by questions along the gen- 
ral line. What is it that God wants to tell you by this story? e. g. 
In what way do we find out something about the forces in the 
universe? In what manner do these forces manifest themselves? 
How can we use these forces, or how do we rule over the earth? 
In what wrong way do some men attempt to use the forces of the 
universe? What do the beauty and the orderliness of the world 
reveal in regard to the being of God? How do men best glorify 
God? 

Questions of a more or less private character, e. g., Have you 
eared for God’s works ? What do you know about them? “Have 
you always obeyed God’s natural laws? Is there going to be a 
change in your life after this lesson? What are these changes 
going to be? 

Questions toward fostering the prayer life: God has spoken to 
you in the things He has made. How do you express your appre- 
ciation to Him? 

To be learned in the catechism: the first article in the Apos- 
tolic Creed. 


A CONFIRMATION TEXT-BOOK 


Rey. H. L. Strrrce 


Relative the discussion on “Catechism Revision” it is growing 
more apparent that what we really want is some sort of “course 
in Christian training,”’—a confirmation text book. 

While a revision of our present English Catechism is most de- 
sirable as to form, brevity and especially simplicity of expression 
and idiomatic English, and of which the submitted German version 
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promises little, there is a greater need for 'a-text- book on Christian 
life in its relation to God and man. What our boys:and girls of 
confirmation need is not so much a treatise on dogmatics, as a 
course on Christian living. , 

There has been an increasing feeling among our pastors that 
the present form of confirmation instruction does not bring the 
child to a conscious fellowship with God, appreciation of the Church 
and relationship to Society or fellowmen. The catechism teaching 
simply makes for a form of historical Christianity without a per- 
_ sonal appropriation and social application of Christian truths. 

* We would, therefore, suggest for catechetical instruction a 
“Course in Christian Training” rather than the catechism, revised 
or otherwise. In rough outline such a course would fall into three 
sections : 

I. What it Means to be a Christian. 

II. What it Means to be a Church Member. 


HII. What it Means to build Christ?’s Kingdom of God. 


I. WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A CHRISTIAN 
1. A PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP TO THE TRIUNE GOD. 
A. God The Father. 
1. Our Father. 
a) His Character; Attributes: Love, Life, Light. 
b) His Concern; Provision, Protection, Presence. 
, &. Our Creator, 
a) Of Heavens: Universe, Angels. ; 
b) Of Earth: Creation Days, Creatures, Man. 
Our Law-Giver. 
a) First Commandment. (Gen. 3: 3), Fall of 
Man, Failure of Man (Deluge) ; 
b) Ten Commandments. 
B. God the Son. 
1. Our Saviour. 
a) By His Life; 
b) By His Death. 
2. Our Master. 
a) By His Teachings; 
b) By His Example. 
3. sOutdiord, 
a) By His Redemption ; 
b) By His Resurrection. 


fos) 
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C. God the Holy Spirit. 
1. Our Teacher ; 
2. Our Comforter; 
3. Our Sanctifier. 


2. A PERSONAL CONFESSION OF GoD. 
A. With our Lips. 
Apostle’s Creed and Questions: 58, 86, 112; 


B. With Our Life. 
Love—Service—Sacrifice for others. 


3. A PERSONAL FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD. 


A. By Means of Sacraments. 
1. Baptism; 
2. Lord’s Supper. 
B. By Means of Prayer. 
1. Conversation with God; 
2. Chance for God. 
C. By Means of Bible. 
1. God’s Word; 
2. Good News. 
D. By Means of Worship. 
1. Private: Personal and Family Devotions; 
2. Public: Services, Attendance, Order of Worship, 
Music, Church Year, etc. 


Il. WHAT IT MEANS TO BE A CHURCH MEMBER. 
1. THE CHuRCH. 

A. Origin. 

B. Eztenston. 

C. Organization: 
Denominations,—Our Denomination. 

D. Objectives: Polity, Principles and Program of our 
Synod. 


2. CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 
A. Condition of Membership. 
B. Methods of Reception of Members: 
Others; Ours. 
C. Means of Support. 


pg a ee 
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UI. WHAT IT MEANS TO BUILD CHRIST’S KINGDOM 
OF GOD: 


1. WITNESSING. 


A. Personal Life. 
B. Preaching the Word: 
Evangelism—Christian Education. 
2. WORKING. 
A. Application of Christ's Principles: 
In Community, City, Commerce, Country, World. 
B. Transformation of Christless Soctety: 
By Love, Service and Sacrifice. ‘ 

It will be noticed that this course would include all the cate- 
chism necessary, as well as Bible History, Church History, Songs 
and Music, the Church Year, Denominational facts, Missions, and 
Social Service. 

The course could be arranged in catechetical form or, perhaps, 
better like any other text book; the general subject matter to be 
carefully studied and discussed with certain facts and figures to be 
memorized. 

The whole course should be arranged in lessons for a two 
year’s course, that is, in about 52 lessons, which allows for two les- 
sons a week, with reviews, from September to April. 

In those few rural sections where only a one year’s attendance 
seems possible but more time (several days a week) are available, 
two or three lessons a week could easily be covered. y 
There is a decided advantage in the provision of a certain 
number of lessoris to be covered. Teachers and scholars would be 
anxious to complete the whole course. 

In conclusion we would say that the above outline is merely 
suggestive. It is for those more qualified to, decide the subject 
matter to be followed and ihe order of sequence and form of pres- 
entation. The one. object being to lead the confirmed into a con- 
scious relationship to God, the Church and Society. 

We would further add that such a text book is not to be con- 
sidered beyond revision as time requires. It is but a text book, 
not a symbol or confession of our faith like the Catechism. 

Finally, again, by all means revise our present English cate- 
chism and use it in young people’s and adult classes for a deeper 
knowledge of the theological teachings of our Synod. 


Der Pazifismrus. 

Clémenceau, Sranfreidhs ,,Liger,” hat gejagt: ,,Der Paagtfis- 
mus it eine Nranfheit gejdlagener Volfer.” Dies gynitfde Wort 
erweift fic) bei ndberer Betrachtung als cine grobe hijtorijde Lau- 
fdhung. Srland war Sabrhunderte lang unter englijdher Gewalt- 
herridaft, aber eS war feine Spur von pagifijtt{dher Gejinnung dort 
au finden. GaSfelbe gilt von Bolen. Polen war zerteilt unter 
iibermachtigen benachbarten Neichen, aber der Wrotejt Lebte unge- 
brochen in dem gertretenen Volfe, Und eS hat fich gelohnt fiir die 
Bolen, wie flir die Sren, dah fie bet dem jcheinbaren Gpruch des 
Schictjals ficeh nicht berubigten. . Mur die Volfer, deren National- 
bewuftfein erftorben twar, nabmen den WuSgang der KNriege mit 
philofophifcher RMefignation auf; die andern warteten ungebroden 
auf befjere Beiten. ranfreich jelbft widerlegt den obigen Spric. 
1870/71 waren fie befieqt fo qriimdlich wie je ein Bolf, aber die 
Wazififten waren nichts dejto weniger eine vberfchwindende Ytinoritat, 
und wie gut war, das fir Branfreidh! Clémenceau hat da8 aud 
nur gu wohl gewupt; fetne hijtorijhe Nenntnis ijt nicht fo be- 
jchranft wie die de8 Lloyd George. Cr hat fo nur gefagt, um dte 
Bewegung bet feinem Bolfe 3u disfreditieren. 

werner, wo bat heute der PBagitismus den meijten Boden qe- 
wolnen? Jun England und Wimerifa, alfo bei den SGiegern im 
groBen Nrieg. De PagifiSmus hat feinen Urtprung wicht in Sieg 
oder Iiederlage, jondern in den Entwicthingen der Wrbeitertwelt. 
Sozgialt8mus und Nommunisnus haben den PBagifismus auf tbr 
Brogranim gefchrieben. WLS die Nommuamijten (oder Soviets) in 
Rubland gur Serrfdajt famen, fchied Nulawd ans dem Kriege 
aus. GSogtaliften und Kommuniften wuften, dak blok die herrichen- 
den SMafjen vom Rriege profitierten, dah aber der Arbeiter die 
Bede begahlen miihte — mit Blut und Leben. Wo diefe saffen 
sur Macht gefommen find, ijt Pagifismus Parole geworden, ander- 
warts ift er blo ein Mebenproduft. 

€8 ift wabhr, dak England den Srieden iwiinfeht, aber zumeift, 
weil eS alles erfangt hat, was e8 erlangen founte, und weil der - 
Krieg femme Wtittel erfdopft Hat. Wueh bet uns ift der Pagifisnius 
in aufftetgender Bewegung begrijfen, aus abnliden Griimden — 
und well fid) die Virden der Sache angenommen haben. Sn Srank- 
reich gilt e8 als antinational, pagifijtt}d gefinnt 3u fein; denn 
Srantreid) Hat groge Eroberungsplane, und die fonnen nicht aws- 
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gefihrt werden, wenn Wbriiftung erfolgt. Die Pirche hat dort fet- 
nen Cinflup auf die Politik, und die Rommumiften find eine ,,1eq- 
ligeable quantity.“ 

Den Wrbeiterparteien fontmt aller Verdienft gu dafiir, dak fie 
fic) flix Srieden erflart haben. Gie find e8 auch, oder weniaftens 
biele bon ihnen, die fiir ihre Ueberzengung eingetreten find, als 
eS gefahrlic&h war, und dafiir gelitten haben. Die Virde dagegen 
hat in dtefer Gace cin jammerlides Stasfo gemacht. Sedermann 
wei, wie willfabrlich fie fitch iiberall in den Dienst de3 Staates ge- 
{tet hat; mehr noch, wie fie daS Beuer de8 Gaffes gejdiirt und dte 
Rangel zum Schaublag der niedriaften Leidenfdhaften gemacht hat. 

webt nun, wo der MTrieq und die Gefahr vorbet ijt, steht fie 
oteder Das Friedensgewand an und ldrtet dte Lieblichen Glocken de3 
oriedensfonig3. Wer aber glaubt nach allem, was vorangegangen, 
folcher Bredigt, und wer fieht, dah fic) Darin Der Mrm deS Gerrn 
offenbart? Gie bat nicht einmal Bue qetan fiir alle ihre Siinbden, 
und nod) nicht ein einzigeS Vital (wenigitens bts heute, 25. Dezem- 
ber) Hat fie alS Ganges den Sa verurteilt, den fie einit qebvrediagt, 
oder der wahren Bolferverjohnung und wwerftatigen HilfSsleijtiunrg 
da8 Wort geredet. O, ifr Toren und tragen Serzen, fo fornte 
der Herr au thren Vefennern jagen, dah e8 jo lange dauert, bis thr 
einfeht, was fiir Unbeil ibr mit euren Begehungs- und Unterlaf- - 
fungSfiinbden angeridhtet habt! 

Senator Borah hat jcéon Langit im Genat*den Wutrag gejtellt, 
den Rrieq in Verruf gu erflaren (,,to outlaw war”), umd faut und 
fauter wird der Beifall der Rirden. Wer wollte feuqnen, dak 
der Rrieq Feinen Blak haben jollte in der Welt, wernn fie wir 
fagen gar nicht, wenn Chrijtus in thr bherrfcht — jondern. blofs, 
wenn fie fic) bon einer erlenchteten Bernunjt leiten lat? 

Colonel! Robins, ein filbergiingiger Nedner, aber im Strieg 
ein Donnerer gegen angebliche deutjche Scheuplicdfetten und noch 
jegt bereit, wieder da Schwert gi giehen, follten fic) 1914 und 1917 
wiederholen, will nichts dejto weniger eine Mampagne fiir das Brie- 
dDen8programm fiihren. %ber, fo fragt ihn M2. G. Gardiner von 
der London News (jiehe Chrijtian Century, Dec. 20, GS. 1661): 

“Can nothing be done, or at least attempted, now? Europe 
staggers and starves, there is need for immediate action.” 

GHier ift der Punt, wo der Pagifismus fetne fardinale Sa&wadhe 
offenbart. ©8 ijt offenbar nicht genug, den Krieg gu verdammen, es 
muffs da3 Unhetl und Unrecht des vergangenen Srieges und des fog. 
Sriedens von Berfailles wieder qut gemacht werden. Witrden die 
BVereinigten Staaten pagifijtijdhe Beftrebungen pflegen, wern fie 
nad einem unogliiclicjen Sriege der Lebensbedingungen beraubt 
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waren? Der Strakenrauber, der feineim Opjer alles genommer 
hat, mag mun bereit fein, dasfelbe in Frieden giehen gu lajjen, 
aber wie fieht e3 mit dem Gegenjtand fetncr Gewalitat? 

Sir Phillip Gibbs, der frithere englijde Nriegsforrejpondent, 
jagt in einen YUrtifel in der Saturday Cvening Poft (Dee. 15, 
S. 5 ff) — den jeder lejen jollte: 

“The most serious cause of danger in Europe is the sense of 


injustice which was perpetuated by the Treaty of Versailles and its ._ 


sister treaties. There can be no allegiance to the cause of law and 
justice when great nations and proud races believe themselves, 
rightly or wrongly, to be under the yoke of injustice. There can 
be no appeal to international law through a League of Nations 
which is controlled by great powers and especially by one great 
power—France—who refuses to alter those treaties by any para- 
graph or comma while she has the strength to enforce them, justly 
or unjustly.” Dann fabrt er fort 3u bejdreiben, wie die gefchlagenen 
Volfer auf die Stunde der Wbrechnung warten. “I spoke with many 
Hungarians who said, “This cannot last because it is based on 1n- 
justice’ (p. 97). Something must happen to give us back our folk 
and our-property. One day it will happen. There will be a great 
movement and a red light in the sky. Every Hungarian, young 
and old, will take a weapon in his hand.” 

Und wir wiljen, daB eS in Deutjdhland ebenfo ijt. Die Wrbet- 
ter freilic) find deyr Krieg abgeneigt, fo lange fie etwas 3u ejjen 
haben. Wher die Klajjen, die denfen und jtreben, die wiffen: ,,Srei 
atmien macht das Leben nicht allein,” leben in der Goffming aut 
dew Tag, wo ifnen der Mader erfiehen wird, der das Sod) der 
orembdbherrfehaft abwirft und dem Wolf feine natiirlichen Grengen 
gibt. 3urveilen fomt et Reifender von hier nad Deutfdland und 
befdreibt uns, wie Deut{dhland feinen Militarismus abgeworfen bat 
und der Bazifijte immer mehr werden. . 

Vergeblide Hojfimg! Lincoln hat gejagt: No thing.is settled 
finally until it is settled right. Und darauf mu da8 Streben aller 
wahrhaft aufbauenden Wacdhte gehen, dem Recht Bahn gu machen 
und dem Befiegten feine Lebensbedingungen gu geben. Die Kirden 
find Hier, wie gewodhnlich, tm Sintertrefjen. Die englifehe Wrbetter- 
partet Hat die Nevifion des Yriedens pon Verfailles 3u ibrem Pro- 
gramm gemacht. Sat man je gebort, da cine amerifanifdhe Rirde 
etivas Yehnlicdes getan? Den Brieden 3u fejtigen, ijt des Chriften 
Wlicht. Wher es fann fein Yrtede bejtehen, der auf Ungeredtig- 
Feit geqritndet ijt. Der PagifiSnmus der Nirchen ijt biSher fiir diefe 
Hauptbedingung blind gewefen, er hat fic) damit felbjt gur Smpo- 
teng verurteilt. Go lange er jo bleibt, wird er 3ur Erneuerung der 
Welt nichts beitragen. BSE 
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Was unfre Kirde gibt fiir Gemeinde- und andre 2weee des 
Reihes Gottes. 


Unfre Budgetbehorde hat un fitrglich eine groke Ueberrafdung 
- bereitet in einem ihrer Bampblete, betitelt Our Budget for 1924 
as prefented by the Synodical Budget Board etc.” C8 wird darin 
namlic) auf Seite 3 und 4 eine vergleidende Tabelle der verfehie- 
denen Denomtinationen de$ Landes gegeben besiiglich ihrer Gaben 
fiir andre alS Gemeindegwede. 27 Kirden find auf diefer Lijte auf- 
gefiihrt mit dem Beitrag, den fie per Glied und Sabr fiir folde 
Dinge dargereicdht haben. Die MNodventiften des fiebenten Tages fte- 
hen an erjter Stelle mit $24.67 per Glied, und unfre Synode fteht 
an Vester mit $1.75! €8 wird die Quelle nicht angegeben, tober 
diefe ftatijtifden Wngaben formmen, jo dafy wir alfo nicht direft nach- 
priifen fonnen, aber felbfjtverjtandlicd) nebmen wir an, day foldje 
un8 fo befchamenden Daten auf zuverlatfigen Snformationen be- 
ruben. Spegiell der Qurdhjdhnittsbettrag von $1.75, der fiir unfre 
Synode angegeben ijt, wird ficherlich ftimmen, denn er lat fid 
ja leit durch Didifion der eingezablten Budgetjumme durch dte 
Zabl der Rommunifanten (bejjer freilich der Cingelglieder) be- 
{timmen. 
Diejenigen Gemeinden, die ihre Budgetquote aufgebracdt ha- 
ben, haben freilic) mehr, eta 3 Dollars per Glied gegeben, aber 
an dem Gejamtdurd{dhnitt andert da8 nichts. .Denmach fann auf 
diejem Gebiet noch erheblid mehr geleijtet werden, und der Budget- 
behorde tut fic) ein bhoffnungsvolles Seld fiir ibre Wrbett auf. 
Sie hat in den lekten Nahren die Lofung thres Problems vielfach 
in der unmittelbaren Beeinflujfung de$ Laienelementes, aumal in 
den Gereinen, gefucht. Wir modcdhten ihr aber doc) den Nat geben, 
an den Bajtoren nicht 3u vergweifeln, denn ein Baftor, der dem 
“Budget nicht griin ijt, fehadet mehr als viele Laien nitken. Wan 
Hat freilic) gefagt, e3 jet fdwerer, einen ajtoren 3u befehren als 
10 Qaien. Das gilt auch in. diefer Gace: Cin Brauenverein, ja 
felbjt ein Mannerberein laht fic) leichter durch ein Pamphlet oder 
einen perfonlicen WXppell gqewinnen als ein Pajtor. Der Pajtor 
jteht mitten tm fynodalen Leben drin, er weif}, dak. es iiberall jo 
fehr ,menfdelt,” und die ,, Miley der fronunen Denfungsart” ijt bet 
thm oft etwas fauerlic&) geworden. Dennod, wenn eS gelungen ijt, 
ihn an den fynodalen Wagen zu fpannen, steht er mehr als alle 
Qaien. SNedoch dies nur nebenbet. E8 fommt uns Hier anuj. etivas 
anbder8 an. Wir wollen der Statiftif der Budgetbehsrde eine andre 
entgegenftellen, weldje da8 Bild doch erheblic) andern wird. 
Qugegeben, dak wir in Gaben fiir andre als ®Gemeindesivecte 
gar fehr zuriicftehen. Wenn wir aber die rage ftellen: Was 
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tut unjfre Rirde im gangen, fitr die Vofalgemeinde und da8 Nerdy 
Gottes im allgemeinen? fo fintt die Wag{dale gang bedeutend gu 
unfern Gunften. 

Bert Wilfon bon St. Louis, der Gefretar der United Chrijtian 
Miffionary Society, Hat foeben ein Buch herausgegeben, ,The Chri- 
ftian and bis Money Problems” (Geo. H. Doran Comp.), weldhes 
uns auf diefe Brage willfommene Wusfunft bietet. Cr gibt (auf 
Seite 92) eine Lifte der hariptiachlicjten (26) Nirden. der Ber. 
Staaten und Kanadas mit Wnagabe der Mtitaliederzabl und der Bei- 
trage fiir lofale und allgemeine firdhliche Bivece fiir ein Sabr. 
Diefe Zahlen find den offigtellen Vericdjten der verfdjiedenen Rirdhen 
entnommen. MWif Grund derfelben haben wir die per capita Bei- 
trage einiger derfelben ausqerecynet. Das Rejultat ift wie folgt: 

Oben an jteht die United Presbyterian Church (162,000 ls 
der) mit $389, Gefamtjumme $6,367,000, 

Die Epiffopaltirde folgt (1,104,000 Glhieder): $31.50, Ge- 
famtfumme $84,900,000. 


Von andern erwahnen wir: 

Die Congregational Church (888,000 Glieder): $25, Gefamt- 
fuinme $21,000,000. 

Wresbyterian Church, North (1,717,000 Glieder): $24.40, Ge- 
famtfiumme $42,000,000, 

WMethodijt Episcopal (3,878,000 Glieder): $24, Gefamtfumme 
$82,920,000. 

Baptijt Morth (1,267,000 Glieder): $22.60, Gefamtfumme 
$28,692,000. 

Cvangelijdhe Synode bon Nord-Wimerifa (228,000 Glieder, nach 
dem ftatijt. Beridt von 1922): $18.90, Gejamtiumme $4,209,000. 

United Lutheran (801,000 Gheder): $17.00, Gefamtfunime 
$13,798,000, 

— Reformed im U. St. (834,000 Gheder): $15, Gefamtfumme 
$5,007,000, . 

WMiffourt-Gynode (673,000 Glieder): $14.70, Gejamtfumme 
$9,919,000, | 

Baptijt Gouth (8,284,000 Glieder): $10.30, Gefamtfumme 
$33,886,000. 

Mr, Wilfon fagt, e8 gebe 25 Millionen proteftantifde Rirdjen- 
qlieder im Lande. Dicfelben geben im Sabhr fiir Gemeinde- und 
alfgemeine Qrwece $445,626,000; das macht per Glied $18.77. 
Unfre RKirde erhebt fish alfo um 18 Cents per Glied iiber den 
Durch f{dhnitt. 
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Wenn wir die ijte Wr, Wilfons und die der Budgqetbehsrde 
miteinander vergleiden, fo feheinen fich diefelben fejlecht reiimen 31 
wollen. Die Lofung wird darin 3u fuden 3u fein, dak unjre Yuf- 
bringungen fiir Gemeindestwecte weit itber dem Durehfdnitt ftehen, 
dagegen die fiir andre Biele weit darunter. ES mus aljo unjre 
Wufgabe fein, unjern Gemeinden den Blick fiir die Neid)Sqottes- 
arbeit tin Growen gu fchdrien, damit fic) die Gaben fitr andre mehr 
denen fiir un jelbjt angleiden. Hiergu bietet un8 die Bubdget- 
behorde die Hand, in die wir bereitiwillig einfchlagen jollten. 


For and ae Evolution 
Dear Doctor Keyser: 


I have just read your article in the Ministers’ Monthly for De- 
cember, in which you quote H. G. Wells, opposing his views. You 
ask how people of refinement and culture can prefer the description 
given by Mr. Wells to the traditional one. It seems to me, if a man 
is morally honest, it is not a question of preference, but of truth. The 
truth is with Mr. Wells. There is not the shadow of a doubt but that. 
human life on this planet is the result of countless ages of evolution. 
God ordained that process. 

The Edenic story is itself a product of evolution. As a Christian 
minister you must know that Christ taught not one word of the Edenic 
story. ; 

Belief that primeval man continually improved his condition is 
-far nobler than the theory that he disgraced himself by a “fall.” 
Belief that our genealogical tree is rooted in animalisin is far more 
flattering than the story that we were modelled out of mud. If peo- 
ple read Mr. Wells with avidity, it is because they are beginning to 
realize that they haye been too long deluded by priestcraft. I believe 
- writers like H. G. Wells are performing a great service in popularizing 
knowledge that scholars have had for fifty years, but which is just 
beginning to-percolate down to the average man. Abandon the theory 
that man ever had a/fall. Believe in his rise and in his destiny. 

Very sincerely 


Sn eAe 6. 0) ohd. 0 caivéNe) ta, wire; 1el.0 180 41.0, \9s1.0- 6 sakes 


To Prof. L. S. Keyser, D. D. 


: Dr. KrYSER’S REPLY 
The foregoing letter proves the contention that we have made 
again and again within the last few years, namely, that as soon as a 
man becomes obsessed with the hypothesis of evolution a large part 
of the Bible must go overboard for him. Read our friend’s letter, and 
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see how destructive he deals with the Bible. This proves that the 
theory of evolution is the enemy of the Bible—at least of large parts 
of it. Our friend would throw the first three chapters of Genesis into 
the discard of archaic things. He would also negate Paul, who says, 
“Ag in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.” Thus for 
the evolutionist the Bible becomes a very childish and errant book. 
Evolution instead becomes his “infallible rule of faith and practice. 

‘The, writer ofthe letter is a-minister. His letter-head puts “Rev.” 
before his name. Yet he accepts Wells instead of the Bible! 

He says, and says rightly, “If a man is morally honest, it is not a 
question of preference, but of truth.” Yes, the final question is one 
of truth; but, after all, there is a good deal in human preferences, 
and sometimes a man’s preferences afford a clue to his love of the 
truth. Jf a man prefers a coarse and sensuous life to a clean life, it 
is evident that his choices are not in accord with truth and righteous- 
ness.* So, when a man prefers the animalistic conception of man’s 
origin to that of Holy Writ, it would seem that his preferences are 
an indicium of his atttitude toward the truth. Asa rational, ethical 
and spiritual being, it is likely that the highest and most uplifting 
conceptions would be the truth for man. 

You will note the dogmatic assertions of the writer of this letter. 
He says: “The truth is/with Mr. Wells. There is not a shadow of a 
doubt but that human life on this planet is the result of countless ages 
of evolution. God ordained that process.” 

Of course, if it is all settled, there is no more to say! But who 
gives any man authority to,make such an ex cathedra statement? We 
have read, within the last few years, a large number of books by the 
exponents of evolution, the works of Osborn, Batheson, Morgan, Conk- 
lin, McCabe, Wilson, Woodruff, Keen, Van Loon and J. Arthur Thom- 
son, and not once do they claim to have found a case of spontaneous 
generation or transmutation of species. The discerning reader can 
see every time when they abandon facts and run off into speculation. 
We hold therefore that evolution has not been demonstrated as a 
scientific fact. Science can tell us much about life, and we gladly ac- 
cept every fact it discovers, but science has not thus far been abte 
to say a sure, empirical word about the origin of life. Read Professor 
Woodruff’s chapter on this subject in “The Evolution of the Barth and 
lts Inhabitants,” and see. He says that thus far science must admit 
that the law of biogenesis holds the field. 

Our writer declares that the theory of evolution gives a “far no- 
bler” view of man than “the theory that he disgraced himself by a 
‘fall.’ In that case it seems, after all, to be a matter of preference! 
However, the nobler view is that man was created in the image of 
God, a rational, moral and spiritual being, with power to choose be- 
tween good and evil, even though he did misuse his regal gift of free- 
dom, rather than that he was once a ravenous, dirty beast, made so by 
God Himself, and then was evolved through countless ages by a slow 
and tedious process to his present state, with much of his animalism, 
which God gave him in the start, still clinging to him and holding him 
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down. If the Bible teaches that man “disgraced himself by a fall,” 
everybody must see that many human beings even today “disgrace” 
themselves by all kinds of obliquity. We fail to see, therefore, how 
evolution wipes out the “disgrace.” The trouble with the theory of 
evolution is, it throws the “disgrace” back upon God and charges Him 
with having created man in the animalistic state. 

The charge that, according to the Bible, primitive man ‘was 
modelled out of mud” has been answered again and again by evan- 
gelical writers; yet here it is repeated. The Bible teaches no such 
doctrine. Man’s body was framed out of the “dust of the ground;” 
and “dust” is not “mud.” The Hebrew word for dust (aphar) means 
the finest material of the soil of Eden. There was nothing coarse or 
unclean about that soil. God had previously made it, and had pro- 
nounced it, with all other things that He had created, “good” and 
“very good.” - Even now, when garden soil is worked into a fine tilth 
and moistened to a proper degree, it is not repugnant, but beautiful. 
Infidels and modernists use the word “mud” to cast a stigma on the 
biblical account of man’s formation. Let it be understood that, ac- 
cording to the Bible, the soil and the rest of nature became corrupted 
through the sin of man, who was nature’s crown and head (Cf. Gen. 
1:26-31; 3-17-19; Rom. 8:18-23). Moreover, Adam’s body was formed 
out of the soil of a garden, not from the mud and slime of a jungle 
or a swamp. I 

Our correspondent seems to think Mr. Wells is now making known 
only what “scholars have had for fifty years, but which is just now 
beginning to percolate down to the average man.” We were in college 
a little less than fifty years ago, and we remember distinctly how 
we students used to read Darwin, Huxley, Spencer and Tyndall, and 
discuss evolution. Even before our college days, while we were still 
in the village school, the boys and girls were discussing evolution; yes, 
and even some of the farmers took part in the discussion. The fault 
of some of the youth of today—remember some, not all—is they think 
that this theory is “new,” because they have just found it out! They 
know nothing of the tremendous discussions that took place from 1859 
to 1900. The only thing that is “new” today about evolution is that 
Darwin’s method of explaining it has been abandoned, and men are 
now trying to account for it in some other ways, all of which are sadly | 
hypothetical and inadequate. 

“Abandon the theory that man ever had a fall; believe in his rise 
and destiny,” patronizes our correspondent. Our reply to the first 
sentence is, No! We will not abandon the old biblical teaching, for it 


‘was through the Bible that God rescued us from sin, darkness and 


doubt. Neither will we fling the blame back on God for man’s sinful 
estate. God initiates everything good, nothing evil. Man fell by his 
own choice; God did not cause him to fall; but when he did fall, God 
promised him a redeemer, and in the fullness of time He sent His Son 
into the world. 

But who says that we do not believe in man’s “rise and destiny’? 
The Bible teaches that, through God’s redeeming mercy and grace, man 
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may rise from his lost estate, and attain a purified life here and glo- 
rious destiny in the life to some. Has not this modernist read what 
the Bible teaches over and over again? 

If the Edenic story is itself a product of evolution, why did evo- 
lution lead its writer to get things wrong, and teach that God created 
man in His own-image instead of evolving him in the image of the 
beasts? Christ did refer to the Edenic story, and founded the noble in- 
stitution of monogamous marriage upon it (consult Matt. 19: 3-8; Mark 
10:2-9; cf. Gen. 1:27; 2:23, 24). Besides, our Lord often appealed to 
“the books of Moses,’ and we know that in His day those books in- 
cluded our present Pentateuch. Please do not quote Christ against 
the Old Testament, for He everywhere endorsed it.—WMinister’s Monthly. 


The American Newspaper 
Speaking about the extraorainary popularity of Mr. Lloyd George 
in America as revealed in his recent visit, the Manchester Guardian 
makes some trenchant observations on the political ignorance of. the 
American people and upon the responsibility of the American press 
for this national limitation. It says: 

For four years the American press, though supremely well 
posted on such things as the oats of Papyrus, has told Americans 
extraordinarily little about the realities of post-war Europe. Eng- 
lish travelers returning from Canada and America will sometimes 
tell that, as far- as regards European affairs, people over there 
seem to be living in the period just before or after the armistice. 
Our later events and troubles are like as new stars, so far away 
that the rays of their visibility have not yet had time to penetrate 
the interstellar spaces that divide them from the eyes of Washing- 
ton and New York. Thus immense numbers of Americans see 
Lloyd George now pretty much as Englishmen saw him in the gen- 
eral election of 1918. 


The popularity of the little Welshman has, of course, other causes 
than the one suggested by the Guardian. Yet the English newspaper 
is probably not wrong in according the phenomenon a deeper signifi- 
cance. Lloyd George stock is below par in England because he was the 
war premier and because he helped to draft the Versailles treaty; and 
England is disillusioned about the war and dissatisfied with the treaty. 
While on the continent war hatreds are still running riot and threat- 
ening to destroy the very foundations of Huropean society and while 
America watches the tragic drama of a continent plunging into the 
chaos of revolutions and new wars with a naive unconcern, England 
alone seems to have realized what a dreadful fate present political 
conditions portend. England is anxious about Europe. Many of her 
leaders are anxious to the point of despair. The nation is almost un- 
animous in her desire to initiate policies that will result in a recon- 
ciliation of peoples and nations. But all possible policies are finally 
reduced to the two alternatives of war with France or Anglo-American 
cooperation in bringing moral pressure to bear upon France. England 
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rejects the first alternative because, for the moment at least, she is 
thoroughly disillusioned about war as a method of attaining ideal 
ends; and American indifference makes the second alternative im- 
possible. 

The indifference of America to the fate of Europe is not malicious. 
it roots in our ignorance. The great majority of Americans do not 
know what is going on in Europe. They hear of riots in Berlin, and 
separatist plots in the Rhineland, of a monarchist coup in Bavaria and 
of the French adventure in the Ruhr. But our papers seldom bring 
more than the bare facts and never those patient analyses of the facts 
which fill columns in the English press. Hence the majority of our 
people still innocently assume that nothing more serious is disturbing 
Europe than the cries of a recalcitrant debtor, and they naively hail 
the breakdown of passive resistance with joy, as being the beginning 
of peace and quiet. We have a child-like interest in facts and sen- 
sations and a child-like impatience with every effort to get at the 
meaning of the facts. While we devour the news that so and so many 
policemen were killed in a Rhineland riot, without seemingly \.any 
curiosity about the whole tragic complex of circumstances which pro- 
duced the riot and which will ultimately spell the doom of a great 
nation which the world needs both economically and spiritually, the 
Britisher is reading columns upon columns of news in his Times or 
Guardian which help him to make a patient and careful analysis of 
the whole tragic drama which is being played on the continent. A 
very few newspapers in three of four of the great cities render the 
same service to Americans, but the majority of our newspapers are 
hopelessly parochial and- waste their substance on “features,” some 
helpful and some silly, and on cheap sensations. Our papers are in- 
creasingly becoming vaudeville shows rather than newspapers, and 
even such news as they do bring is chosen because it will provide thrills 
and not because it will help to educate world citizens in their re- 
sponsibilities. i ; 

.The superior political sagacity of the Englishman is not altogether 
due to his newspapers. It is partly due to ages of experience of the 
Englishman as a world trader and empire builder; and just now an 
army of a million and a half unemployed is giving him a painful les- 
-son of the unity of the human race and the economic interdependence 
of nations. England is poor because the continent is poor. She can 
not work her industrial establishment full time because the continent 
is too poor to buy her products. In America we still consume most of 
our own manufactured products and so only the American farmer is 
forced to learn the lesson of economic unity of the world. If only 
economic pressure can persuade America to interest herself in the 
tragic fate of Europe all our Christian professions are like a sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal. 

Modern civilization can not be restored to health without the aid 
of America. England alone is incapable of stemming the tide of mili- 
tarism and the policy of vengeance which is daily plunging the con- 
tinent into deeper disaster. She has the support of most of the neutral 
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nations of Europe but American isolation frustrates every policy of 
reconstruction. America remains isolated partly because she is po- 
litically too immature to realize that isolation will not ultimately 
save her from sharing the fate of a disintegrating western civilization 
and partly because she lacks knowledge of too many of the present 
facts of the world situation and thus is still guided by war prejudices 
and war motives. If American isolation will, as it must, contribute 
to Europe’s doom, the American newspaper will be recognized by the 
acute historian of the future as one of the factors in the event.— 
Christian Century. 


A Few Touches with Academic Life in Europe 
By Prorgessor J. L. Neve, D. D. 


It was my good fortune in my recent visit in Hurope as delegate 
to the great Lutheran World Conference, at Hisenach, to come into per- 
sonal touch with academic life in Hngland and Germany. 

I was deeply impressed with what I saw at Oxford, England. 
This great university is a combination of many colleges ranging in 
time of foundation and erection from the thirteenth century up to 
the present day. The choicest art of the centuries comes to an expres- 
sion in all these colleges of which I have counted eighteen, (Mans: 
field, Manchester, Magdalen, University, All Souls, Brasenose, Oriel, 
Corpus Christi, Merton, Pembroke, Worcester, Ruskin, St. John’s, Bal- 
liol, Trinity, Exeter, Jesus, Lincoln), with their chapels of wonderful 
interior, libraries and museums. My touch with a few of the English 
scholars in the field of theology at Oxford constitutes a very pleasant 
memory of my travel in England. I listened to a lecture by Prof. Dr. 
Selbie, the successor to Dr. Fairbairn in Mansfield College. After a 
conversation with him on some topics of theology, he, having to leave 
for a convention in London, turned me over to his colleague, Dr. Bart- 
lett who took me to the library and familiarized me with valuable litera- 
ture covering our common fields of study. It was the “English gen- 
tleman” that made the touch with these men so pleasant. Dr. Bartlett 
devoted himself to me with such genuine interest, never tiring in 
adding to the information he had already given. 


About a week later, after having landed in Germany, I found my- 
self at Kiel as the guest of Prof Koegel. At the university of this city 
I had studied in the years of 1886 and 1887, after graduation from our 
theological seminary in Breklum (Sleswig). Dr. Koegel invited his 
colleagues in the university to meet me at an evening tea gracefully 
presided over by his wife, daughter of the late Prof. M. Nathusius at 
the Greifswald university, and a writer of reputation. It was a fine 
company of men and scholars, different in complexion from the faculty 
under which I sat thirty-seven years ago, of whom not one ig among 
the living (Kawerau, Klostermann, Moeller, Francke). The next day 
I attended two lectures in the university on my own line of studies, 
one on History of Doctrine by Prof. Kohlmeyer (the dean of the fa- 
culty), one on Symbolics by Prof. Mulert. The last hour of the fore- 
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noon was given me for a lecture on the subject “Contributive Factors 
in the Development of the Lutheran Church in America.” 

Two days later I was in the Kropp Theological Seminary in the 
province of Sleswick to represent our Board of Education in a visit to 
that school. When the United Lutheran Church in America was or- 
ganized (1918) it took over this seminary which for many years had 
been serving the General Council merged in this organization. Dur- 
ing a period of about four decades many men have come to America 
from that school, among them such as Dr. H. Offerman, now professor 
of New Testament Hxegesis in Mount Airy Theological Seminary, and 
Dr. E. Hoffman, president of our college and seminary in Waterloo, 
Ont., Can., and Prof, Harms, president of our college and seminary in 
Saskatoon, Sask., Can. And this seminary is still doing a great work 
under the direction and scholarly teaching of President Rohnert, son 
of the late well known ‘author in Waldenburg, Silesia. He is assisted 
in his educational work by two able theologians(Hansen and Fliedner). 
At such visit I could, of course, not escape being called upon to make 
some contribution. On the first day in the evening I had the privi- 
lege of speaking before a large congregation on “The Lutheran Church 
in America—How It Functions as an Organization for Practical 
Work.” 

The following day I gave before the student body of seventeen 
a lecture on “The Denominations of Christendom” with special regard 
to the religious organizations represented in America. And the evening 
of that day we had a social affair. It was a supper that I was per- 
mitted to give to all members of the seminary in the name of and 
out of money furnished by the Board of Education. We had fine 
things, even meat, a rare article in the present Germany; it had to 
be gotten from the city of Sleswick, many miles away. We had after- 
dinner speeches in the fashion of good old American practice. I 
came to love that school in Kropp and all the people connected with 
it. As to foundation it is the work of the late Pastor J. Paulsen. In 
its president we have a fine theologian. In this seminary we aim to 
train ministers for our field in the Canadian Northwest (Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia), and the day may come 
when we will have to draw from this school for new fields that may 
develop in consequence of emigration from Germany to Russia and 
to South America. 

From Kropp I went to Breklum which is not far away. The 
seminary at this place, founded by Pastor C. Jensen, served for many 
years the old General Synod the same as Kropp served the General 
Council. When the merger of the American bodies came, Breklum 
was also taken over, and by mtitual agreement between the two schools, 
under the advice of Dr. Bachmann in Philadelphia, Breklum became 
the preparatory school for Kropp with the task of training the students 
in college subjects. It was eminently fitted for this work because of 
the strength of its teachers along this line. The school is presided 
over by Professor Peterson, a man of fine philologieal attainments. 

To be fair to the history of Breklum, however, it should be stated, 
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that as a theological seminary it has done a great work in the past- 
Through this school more than any other the Wartburg and the Ger- 
man Nebraska Synods were developed and fostered. And among the 
members of its faculty it had fine scholars, a man for instance, like 
Dr. Wohlenberg, later professor of the New Testament in the Erlangen 
university. When I came to Breklum the students had just been dis- 
missed for their summer vacation, so I could not treat them with a 
meal as I had done in Kropp. In place of it we invited for a tea the 
workers of the Breklum institutions, the expense of which was taken 
care of by the allowance of the Board of Education. In connection 
with the meal there was the happy exchange of thought and sentiment 
in the form of brief speeches which served the purpose of bringing 
together in bonds of Christian sympathy those divided by the water 
of the Atlantic but standing in one common work. 

Before leaving America I had been invited to be guest of Prof. 
Fabricius, one of the younger men in the faculty of the Berlin uni- 
versity. He is specialist in the field of Symbolics. 

A few days before leaving, Prof. Fabricius sent me an invitation 
from the theological faculty to give a lecture in the university on the 
Lutheran Church in America. I confess that at first I felt just a little 
nervous about this invitation. The Lutheran Church in America is 
not in harmony with the ideas on church union as held by leading 
churchmen in Berlin and by most of the professors in the university. 
And it is not easy for the university type of theology, with its absolute 
independence regarding confessional standards, to appreciate a theology 
such as cultivated in America where the theological seminaries are 
obligated to serve the needs of the church in its practical work on the 
field. And last but not least, I knew that with such a lecture at the 
Berlin university, I would be facing professors and churchmen of a 
very high grade of scholarship, even along the line of Lutherana, such 
as Professors Seeberg, Holl, Fabricius and Schneider. 

Having received the invitation only two days before leaving my 
study, there had been no time for writing the lecture, so I had to 
give it on the basis of notes jotted down on board the ship. The eve- 
ning for the lecture (July 27) came. The place of meeting was Prof. 
von Harnack’s room, No, 138, which was well filled. The dean of the 
faculty, Prof. Dr. Gressmann, an Old Testament scholar, introduced 
me with a very courteous speech and at the close dismissed the audience 
with words breathing the same courtesy and cordiality. 

The following morning I heard a lecture in the same room by 
Prof. Harnack in which he gave a critical review of rationalism. It 
was a very brilliant discussion, and as to the judgments expressed 
there was not much with which a Lutheran could not agree. I also 
heard Prof. Seeberg in a remarkable lecture on the church; Prof. Holl 
in a most discriminating review of Ritschl and his school and Prof. 
Fabricius on Calvinism and Lutheranism as factors of civilization. 
In every case I was impressed with the mastery of these’ scholars. 

To Halle I went chiefly for enriching my knowledge on some 
of the denominations of Christendom. I missed Prof. Loofs with 
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whom I had especially desired to be in consultation on the Eastern 
Orthodex Churches and on some of the sects of modern origin. But 
‘with Prof. Kattenbusch, whose guest I was and who is an authority 
along the same line, I had a most profitable discussion of materials 
in which I was interested. 

To Prof. von Dobschuetz, once exchange professor of Harvard, 
I had a letter of introduction from Dr. G. U. Wenner, New York. Our 
meeting led into a discussion of church union on which we found our- 
selves as decided opponents. It was a courteous debate so stimulating 
that I can recall it only with feeling that I profited from it. 

In Leipzig I missed Prof. Boehme whose productions on de- 
nominational questions have often attracted me. I had the pleasure 
of visiting for an evening with Prof. Krueger, the successor of Wundt, 
in the field of psychology. Neither did I find in Leipzig Prof. Gir- 
gensohn, the successor of Bishop Ihmels, but I met him in Hisenach 
where we were frequently together in a little academic circle in which 
also other German professors met with some of us Americans, among 
them the Professors Hausleiter, Schultze and Kunze of Greifswald, 
Prof. Bachmann, of Erlangen, and Prof. Stange, of Goettingen. 

Summer vacation which had begun in the universities kept me 
from establishing further touches with the academic life of Germany 
at this time.—Lutheran Quarterly. . 


Wasting Time with the League 
W. N. EWER 

It is very disappointing, this business of the League of Nations. 

Four years ago, of course, nearly all the world treated the pro- 
posal and even the institution quite seriously. Hither they would tell 
you hopefully that the signing of the Covenant was the greatest 
historical event since the creation, or else they would point out how 
the same Covenant undermined the sovereignty of the state and con- 

“sequently the foundations of civilization. 

We in England did not get quite so excited about it as you in the 
States. It didn’t get appreciably into our party politics. On the con 
trary we took it so solemnly that it was declared to be like the throne, 
or the navy, and all that sort of thing,—to be above party. 

We (I speak, for the moment, nationally) took it then quite as 
seriously as you. So seriously that after a while the tiny minority 
who regarded the whole business as a farce—and a dangerous, because 
a deceptive, farce—gave up protesting. 

We (now and henceforth I speak for that tiny minority) were 
not shouted down. We were just hushed up. We were frozen out. 
We were made to feel that we were shouting blasphemies at a re- 
ligious service, that we were jogging the elbow of a surgeon during 
a delicate operation. Here was the League that was going to save the 
world from war. It needed everybody’s support and enthusiasm. And 
we ewere attacking it. We were sapping the foundations of the only 
barrier that guarded civilization against another 1914. We—we were 


just disapproved of. 
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So we held our peace. Some of us got shy. Some got weary. 
Some got cynical. Anyway, we mostly said: “All right. Let them 
learn by experience. They don’t know any history. They won’t listen 
to reason. They’re determined to believe in their great illusion. Let 
them try it out.” : : 

Four years- have passed. And—they have not learned one little 
thing. Perhaps the good folk who seriously thought that the destinies 
of the British Empire were being entrusted to the hands of the de- 
legates from Haiti and the Hejas are less alarmed than they were. But 
the good sentimental radicals—or liberals, or progressive, or forward- 
looking people, or whatever you prefer to call them—stand just pre- 
cisely where they were. 

Firstly there are the idolaters, the men of invincible faith, the 
League of Nations Unionists. They tell you unashamedly that the 
League is a success; that its record of achievement is a brilliant one; 
that it has justified the expectations of its creators; that it goes from 
strength to strength. 

They tell you this unashamedly, when only three months ago the 
cruisers of one League member were bombarding the ports and killing 
the civilian subjects of another, and when only a month ago a third 
League member sent to a fourth League member an ultimatum sin- 
gularly like the Austrian ultimatum of July 24, 1914! Ah! but no 
war came in either of these cases. Agreed. But what had that do with 
the League? Did a general European war, or even a localized war, 
follow every diplomatic dispute or every ultimatum before the League 
Covenant was signed? 

Why was there no war this autumn over Corfu, or over the as- 
sassination of the Serbian military attaché? Not because the League 
existed. But because neither Greece nor Bulgaria was strong enough 
to risk war; and because neither of them had—as Serbia had in 1914 
— powerful ally to urge them to resistance. Greece gave way to Italy, 
Bulgaria gave way to Serbia simply because neither of them dared to 
fight. And the League’s claim to have settled the first quarrel is the 
merest hypocrisy. It simply endorsed the verdict of superior forces. 
Think for two minutes what would have happened if it had insisted 
on a judicial consideration of the case, and if it had thereafter given 
judgment against Italy. Within five minutes Signor Mussolini would 
have left the League and would have declared war on Greece. And 
not a Geneva dog dare have barked. 

Do you want proof? During those days of the Corfu crisis the 
representative in London of a minor but important European power 
was asked if his government would support the British demand for 
the reference of the matter to the League for decision. “Certainly,” 
he replied, “if you can assure me that Great Britain will accept the 
mandate for enforcing the decision.” Needless to say, the assurance 
was not given. 

That takes one right to the heart of the matter. The League is 
futile because the League is powerless. 


It can arbitrate in cases like that of the Aaland Island, in which 
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neither party was prepared to fight for its claim, in which both were 
prepared to accept arbitration. But there was arbitration in such 
cases. before the League was dreamed of. There would have been 
arbitration had it never been invented. Such cases then are irrelevant. 


But in cases where two small powers—and a fortiori two large 
powers—are at loggerheads in a dispute in which each is prepared 
to take the risk of war, what can the League do? And if it can do 
nothing, what in the world is the use of it! 


Suppose that in 1914 the League had been in existence, would it 
have prevented the World War? The Austro-Serbian dispute would 
have come before the Council. And on the Council would have been 
England, France, Germany, Russia and Italy—Austria-Hungary stand- 
ing down as directly involved. Quite certainly the majority, the 
Tripple Entente, would have decided against Austria; not in the least 
on the merits of the case, but because of the diplomatic game they 
were playing. And quite certainly Austria would have replied, truly 
enough, that her very existence was threatened by Serbian activity 
in her Jugoslav provinces, and that, regretfully, she could not obey. 
She would have done, in fact, just what Signor Mussolini threatened 
to do over Corfu. And then? The Triple Entente powers, headed by 
Russia, would have left the League and come. to the help of her ally. 
In other words, precisely what did happen would have happened—the 
World War. 


‘The League has no power and the League has no solidarity. There 
is, in fact, when it comes to the pinch; no League at all. There are the 
States of Europe each pursuing its own policy, grouping for the pur- 
poses of those policies into more or less permanent alliances and 
and ententes. And the issue of disputes between them is settled pre- 
cisely as before. When one party (state or group of states) to a dis- 
pute is obviously stronger than another it wins a diplomatic victory. 
When they are pretty well balanced, the weaker nerve gives way, or 
there is a compromise. When they are balanced and neither gives 
way in time—there is war. And the League cannot do a thing to 
stop it, save in the rough and ready way (when it concerns only minor 
states) that we used to call “the Powers intervening.” 

Suppose that next year England and France came to sharp quarrel 
over any issue whatsoever. Suppose neither of them was prepared to 
give way. What would, what could the League do to prevent war? 
Nothing. 

To which question, posed to the faithful, one gets one of two an- 
swers. : 

The first is that the League is still young; that one must not 
expect everything at once; that it cannot run before it can walk. If 
I say that a cat cannot carry logs, it is no argument to retort that it 
is still a kitten. And there is not the slightest reason to believe that 
the League will or can ever grow to log-carrying stature, that it can 
ever be strong enough to do the work for which it was destined. This 
pretense that it will, by some obscure natural process, grow stronger 
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as it grows older is the falsest of false analogies. They believe it be- 
cause they wish to believe it. It is a puerile act of faith. 

The second answer is this:—that the League is impotent because 
’ it is imperfect; that its constitution needs amending; that its ma- 
chinery needs overhauling. 

Very well: and certainly I am not going to claim perfection for 
the League as it is. But I am going to question. very vigorously 
whether any constitutional amendments or overhauling of machinery 
can make it effective for the purpose of preventing war—which was 
the function for which it was created and by its fitness for which it 
must be judged. Three main reforms are advocated. Firstly, that 
the League must become a League of All Nations. Secondly, that it 
must be a league of peoples, not of governments. Thirdly, that it 
should possess an armed force of its own. 

Now the first of these one may dismiss out of hand. For the 
entry into the League of the United States, Germany and Russia would 
—even were it practicable—not alter its nature by a jot or a tittle. 
It would still be completely impotent to keep the peace the moment a 
great power or a group of great powers chose to defy it. Wither it 
must let the great power have its imperial way, or it must initiate a 
new World War against that power and its allies. 

There is the weapon of blockage? True, but what would have 
happened if the League had attempted this autumn to blockade Italy? 
France, beyond question, would have refused. So would the Little 
Entente, at her behest. There collapses the land blockade. As to a 
sea blockage—England was asked as I have said above, and England 
refused. The blockade would collapse because of the diplomatic in- 
terests and intrigues of the Powers. Or it would lead very swiftly 
to actual war. You may blockade Greece or Nicaragua. You cannot 
blockade England or the United States unless you are prepared to fight. 

As to the second proposal, that the League should be made a 
league of peoples, not a league of governments. I am afraid that it is 
rather a fine sounding phrase than a practical suggestion. For when 
you come to analyze it, it really means very little. Usually you find 
‘it in the mouth of a man who happens to belong to the opposition 
party or parties in his own country. The British Liberal thinks it 
would be very jolly if the British delegate at Geneva were a Liberal 
and not a Conservative, or if there were three delegates—one Con- 
servative, one Liberal and one Labor. 

And certainly if it is accepted that the League shall be an academic 
debating society 1t would be very jolly. But if the League is intended 
to function then it is pretty clear that it is absolutely essential that 
the representative of say France shall represent not in some unde- 
fined and quite vague way the French people—whatever that may 
mean—but quite definitely the French government. Because when 
it comes to action of any kind it is only the French government which 
has the power to act on behalf of the French people. The decisions 
of a Geneva body which did not even represent the governments would 
be doubly and trebly futile. Opposition groups may often be right, 
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' but they are always powerless. And you will not give the League 
power by adding to its assembles or councils the representatives of 
bodies of opinion which have no executive authority whatever. 


This talk of a league of peoples is then mere cloudy obscuring 
of the facts. It is a typical refuge of those people who, very naturally, 
dislike the facts, and so look for comfort to fiction. Bring it down 
to brass tacks, ask what it could mean in actual practice, and you 
will see that it means and can mean—just nothing at all. 


Thirdly, this question of a league armed force. To that the an- 
swer is that a force small by comparison with the national armed 
forces would be quite valueless, and that to give the League a force 
strong enough to overawe the forces of any state or group of states 
would be to change its nature. It would no longer be a league of 
nations but a world-state, which is quite another matter. 


My judgment is, then, that the League is futile and must neces- 
sarily be futile as a means of preventing wars, and that no tinkering 
with its constitution can make an iota of difference. The futility 
lies in its very nature. 


For twist and turn and amend it as you may the League remains 
and must remain in essence a League of imperialist, capitalist nations, 
predatory and quarrelsome by nature. And you cannot make a silk 
purse from a sow’s ear. You cannot make a pacific league from bellicose 
nations. A league of burglars will not abolish burglary, nor will a 
league of priests overthrow religion. That is really the alpha and 
omega of the whole affair. The power to direct policy and to make 
war lies, in fact, with the states. No league will alter that. So long 
as the state remains what it is today no Covenant will prevent war. 

And the danger of the League—the thing that makes it worse than 
nothing—is precisely that it deludes people with false hopes; that 
it offers them a short cut to peace which is, in fact, a blind alley; 
that it diverts their attention from the reality—which is that war 
is inherent in the nature of the capitalist state. 

If you don’t want war, you have got to get busy at the much 
harder task of transforming the nature of the state, and quit wasting 
time over the League, either reformed or unreformed.—World Tomor- 
row. 


Der Kampf gegen die deutihe Schule in den Grenzgebicten, 

G8 ijt befannt, daB die Millionen Deut} He, die unter fremder Staats- 
vberhohcit leben, nicht nur politijd, fondern befonders auch fulturell auf das 
Sehwerfte gegen ihre dergecitigen Herren” fampfen mitifen. Leider wird 
diefem Kampf viel gu tvenig Beachtung gefdenft. Deshalb fet ein furger 
Ucherblié iiber die Vehinderung de deutfdjen Schuliwefens in den Motgebie- 
ten geqeben. 

Ym Saargebiet, das ja ,veriraglidy” augenblicflich auch unter frembder 
Runedtichaft leidet, ijt in Paragraph 28 der Anlage gum °Abjdjnitt 4 de3 
Rerfailler Diftats ben Saarlandern die uneingefdhrantte Crhalting ihrer rez 
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ligidfern Freiheiten, ihrer Schule und ibrer Sprache augelidert worden. 
Trogdem Hat der frangofif{he Volferbundsfommifjar gleich nach dem Kriegs- 


ende mit allen Mitteln die Beeinfluffung der Schule im frangofijden Sinn: 


erftrebt. Geftiibt auf die Vertragsbeftimmungen, die Cinridtung bow franz 
afifdhen Werffdhulen fiir ettya cingewanderte frangofifche. Arbeiter und Anz 
geftellte der Sndujtriewerfe geftatten, haben die Frangojen frangofijdhe 
Sehulen geqriindet und den BVefuch diejer. Schulen vertragSividrig der 
cinbeimifdjen Bebslferung anheimgegeben. Mit Lockmitteln jeder rt 
verfuchen fie, Ddeutfhe Rinder in die SEchulen gu bringen. Cte geben 
Sculgeldfreiheit, freie Lehrmittel, Speijungen, Fargeldvergiitungen und 
jtellen ben Befudern der Sehulen gute Poften in der Ynduftrie in 
Wusfieht. Kedes Kind erhalt auferdem cin fofortiges Rangengeld von 10 
Rranfen. Viiv die gum Teil in Mot lebende, Marf empfangende Bevolferung, 
fowie fiir mittelfofe und penfionierte Lehrer jtellen diefe Schulen alfo etn 
gefabrlicges Locmittel dar, deut} he Kinder in die frangojtjhe Schule zu 
atehen. Auferdem tft in den Bolfsfdhulen vertragqsividrig der fafultative 
frangofifehe Sprachunterridjt ecingerichtet, nachdem der obligatorifde Unter- 
richt an dem Cntriftungsiturm der Bebslferung gefchettert tft. 

Vu Clfag-Lothrvingen ijt die Schule ausfehlieklich auf die frangofifde 
Sprache gejtcllt worden. Jn ElyaR-Lothringen ijt alles deutjch, die Familie 
ijt Deut}, die Sprache ijt Deut} h, dte Schule aber frangujifdh. Die Schile 
ift in Chab-Lorhringen Lediglich cin Vertwelfehung3mittel, d. b. ein natio- 
nales Verfalfdungsmittel geworden. index, die im deutfdhen Sprachgerjt 
Herangewachfen find und bielfach fein Wort frangojijch jprechen fonnen, tver- 
den jo behandelt, al fei dad Frangojifce ihre Mtutterfpradhe. Die Folgen 
einer foldhen Schulfrangofierung ftegen auf der Hand: Wanmapige Volts- 
berdummung und frangdfi{he Fanatifierung. Die Maffe der Lehrerfdaft 
ift givar noch aus der Landbevolferung Herborgeqangen; Ddiefe Lehrer find 
aber im Wiifritcfen und in ihren VBegitgen benachteiligt, alle leitenden Stellen 
find in frangofifder Hand. Der Lehrerftand twird auf da8 tiefjte fozgiale 
Nibeau Yunerfrantreichs Herabgedritct. 

Sn Weftpolen ftrebt die polnijdhe Regterung dana, durd) Kommumnaliz 
fierung und Berjtaatlidung des gangen Schulivefens die deutfdhe Schule 
praftifch itberhaupt gu befeitigen. Der Minderheitenfdubertrag fieht zur 
Cinrichtung einer deutfden Schule oder deutfehen Schulflafjen eine ,,be- 
trachtliche Anzahl” von Nindern vor. ,Die polnifHe Regierung hat Hierfitr 
Die hochgegriffene Bahl 40 fejtgefebt und fucht durch eine Hinftlide Nom-z 
munal-Geometrie da3 Bujtandefommen felbjt dicfer Bahl gu bverhindern. 
Sn den Vegirfen Nordpommerellen, Siidpommerellen und Hebeqau find bei 
einer Gefamtzahl von 38,664 Sehulfindern 12,804 nicht ordnungsgemap 
befchult, und gwar 5115 vollig unbefdhult, 3142 unvollftandig befdult (atvei- 
bis dreimal iwochentlich), 4457 polnifehen Lehrern in die Hand gegeben. 

Iu Oft-Oberfslefien ijt auf Grund des Genfer-Wbfommens den Deutz 
fen dad Recht auf die deutfhe Schule verbrieft worden. Durch behdrdlidje 
Mafnahmen, Terror und verargernde Formlicfeiten, ijt in der Praxis der 
Wille der CGrgiehungsberedhtigten bisher groblich miffachtet worden. Der 
error ijt planmapig organifiert. — Wahrend bis gunt 15. Yanuar 43,448 
Antrage auf Errictung von Minderheits-Volfsfehulen cingereteht wurden, 
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find nach der amtlichen polnifcen Statiftif nur 29,329 deutfde Kinder in 32 
Volfsfdulen oder Voltsfchulflafjen unterrichtet tworden. 

St der Thehedhoflowatet wird die Erdrojfelung de3 deutfdjen Sule 
iwefens bon der Regierung riicfidtslos betrieben. Der Verluft an deutfdjen 
Volks. und Viirgerfaulen betrug bi3 zum Herbft 1920 bereits 204 Wnftalten. 
Un Mittelfdulen murden bis gum gleiden Beitraum 10 befeitigt. Xm - 
HultfGiner Landden, dejfen Bewohnerfhaft fid) fetnergeit gu 98 v. O. fiir 
Deutfehland erflart hat, find alle deutfchen Sdhulen unterdriidt. Der Vslferz 
bund hat fich trok gtvcimaligen erbitterten GchulftreifS nicht um dad ver- 
getvaltigte Volfchen gefiinimert. 

on Letifand fonnte gundchjt die Zabl der vorhandenen 48 Schulen feit 
der Umiwalgung auf 92 Anjtalten gebracht werden. Won diefen Anjtalten 
find 52 jedoch vollig attf private Mittel angetviefen. Sm Schuljahr 1921—22 
befuchten 11,246 die deutfde Schule. Die Mittelbefdaffung lag dem deut- 
fen Clternverband in Letiland ob, der alle Geamten im ganzen Lettland 
umfapt, und givar in 23 OrtSqruppen. 

Qu Gftland haben die Deutjden drei sffentlide Clementarfdulen, je 
eine in Rebal, in Qorpat und in der deutfchen GBarternfolonie bet Muftel ber 
Werro. Wuperdem beftehen dret offentlide dDeutiche Mittelfdulen. Bn Rez 
bal ein Knabenz und ein Madchengynmatium und in Dorpat ein Mealz 
gmnafium fir Nnaben und Madchen gufammen. Bm ganzen gibt e3 24 
dDeutfdhe Schulen, bon denen 18 bon der deutfchen Meinderheit unterhalten 
werden. Yn ibnen gibt eS rund 4000 Schulfinder und etiwa 350 Lebrirafte. 

Sn Siidtivel gilt fiir die Volfsjchule die beritchtigqte Ler Corbino, tvelche 
fiir Kinder der italientfden Mationalitat die italientjdhe Schule fejtfebt. Me- 
gierungsfommiffionen beftimmen, ohne jich um den Cinjpruch der Cltern gu 
fiimmern, twelche Kinder italientjdher Mationalttat jind. Bm Ausland abz 
gelegte HSoch{chulpriifungen tverden in Stalien nicht anerfannt, fo dak die 
afademifde Sugend in die oberzitalienifchen Schulen Hineingegmungen twird. 

Sn Siebenbiirgen ijt die autonomifde ebvangelijhe LandeSfirche feit 800 
Sabhren ber Trager der deutfhen Schule, die aus den Kirchenjteuern erhalten 
wird. Sm Sabre 1921 hatten von 341 Volfsfchulen 70 Schulen einen Leh- 
ret, 98 give Lehrer, 31 drei Lehrer, 12 mehr als vier Lehrer, 606 Lehr- 
frafte unterridteten an den Volfsfcdhulen 35,571 Schiiler, an den Biirger- 
fohulen 51 Lehrirafte 2542 Sdhiiler, an den Ntittelfhulen 123 Lehrer 3135 
Shiiler. Gegentwartig ijt allein fiir Gehalter der Pfarrer und Lehrer eine 
SGumme von 42 Millionen aufgubringen. Davon tragt der Staat nur 12% 
Millionen. G3 fommt dazu, daf der Beli der Kirche und Gemeinden durch 
das ,Agrar-Gefeb” und die Bedrohung de$ Waldbefikes ftart beeintrachtigt 
fird, 

- Sn 350 Gemeinden Reft-Ungarns bilden die Deutfden die Mehrheit, 
jedody haben Leider auch dort faum 40 Bolfsfdhulen und auch diefe fajt nur 
im Weften Ungarns deutfde Unterrichtsfprade. 

In Sidflavien beftehen, trobdem iiber cine halbe Million Deutjdje dort 
twohnen, itberhaupt feine deutfden Volfsfdulen mehr. Die twenigen deut- 
fdhen Mittelfdulen find mit ferbifden Lehrern und Direftoren befebt. Die 
deutfchen Pribatfdjulen twerden gefperrt, die Gemeindfcdjulen find verjtaatlidt. 
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Go wurden in Unterftetermarf 20, in Rrain 14 deutide Privatfdulen und 
Kindergarten aufgeloft. Wahrend die deutfden VolfSfdhulen in Marburg 
friiger 77 Klafjen mit 41,000 Sehiilern gabhlten, gab e3 im Yabhre 1921 dort 
50 flotweni{de Rlaffen mit 1825 Schiilern und 25 deut}dhe Klafjen mit 1578 
Seiilern. Ym itbrigen Unter-Steiermarf tyurden 115 deutfde Volfsfchulen 
aufgehoben und nur in neun Gemeindefdulen eine oder ginei Nebenflafjen 
belaffen. Xn rein deutfhen Stadten twwurden deutidhe Schuln in gemifdte 
umgewandelt. (, uth. Serold.”) 


(When ordering books, please mention this Magazine. ) 
Nors— Reviews, when not signed, are by the Editor. © 


The Religion of Science, by W. H. Wood, professor of Biblical 
History and Literature, Dartmouth College. The Macmillan Co., 1922. 
176 pages. 

The three movements that have most profoundly influenced the 
religious thinking of today are: Evolution, the Higher Criticism and 
Socialism. Evolution is thesattempt of natural science to explain the 
universe as the result of the action of inherent forces, without any 
interference from a supernatural agent. Asa rule it leads to a mechan- 
ical view of the universe. The Bible, on the other hand, presents a 
diametrically opposed idea of the world. It teaches its creation by a 
divine personality, who furthermore shapes its destinies so as to bring 
about a fulfilment of an eternal purpose. But historical criticism had 
long been undermining the inspiration character of the Bible and 
placed the natural development idea in its stead: so this Higher Cri- 
ticism played into the hands of evolutionary science. As regards man’s 
chief task, on this earth, God, heaven and spiritual things have given 
place to the things of the material world. To make this earth a more 
livab-e place and to seek the wellbeing of the largest number, is the 
aim which all scientific labors and researches must ultimately serve. 
This materialistic, mechanical, practical view of life is the Religion 
of Science and the author investigates in this book whether it really 
is a religion and a good substitute for Christianity. 


The religion of science is the worship of truth; its Bible is the 
sacred book of nature. Its creed are the laws of nature; the conser: 
vation of energy; the reign of law; the rationality of the universe; 
evo'ution as the expression of its onward moving life. Now while 
science has a perfect right to subject all the phenomena of the material 
world to painstaking study, can it from this basis go on to the unfold- 
ing of a philosophy of life, or, in other words, has it the means to create 
for its disciples a. satisfactory religion? The answer is a negative one 
—a religion which virtually rejeets belief in the God of Jesus of Naz- 
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areth, denies immortality to man, except of his body, and discards the 
Christian evolution of man, is certainly not the Christianity of Jesus. 
It is also a great mistake to identify religion and social service. Bet- 
ter environment, more education, pure-bred stock, do not necessarily 
produce better or qualitatively superior men. The Kingdom of God 
and a better social order are not identical. 


Evolution itself is only a theory, not an established fact, whatever 
it advocates may say. There are certainly many vital phenomena in 
the moral and spiritual world it does not explain. Science can accomp- 
lish much but not everything. It informs the mind and helps the 
body, but it has no answer or comfort for the soul and its deepest 
needs. The religion of Jesus Christ will not be supplanted. If science 
and religion both keep in their proper places, there need be no conflict. 


The book deals with a timely subject but, unfortunately, the writer 
has not the gift to make his presentations sufficiently attractive to com- 
pel general and sustained attention. © 


Religious Perplexities, by L. P. Jacks, Principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford. Geo. H. Doran Co., 1923. 92 pages. . 


Taking Paul’s word, “we are perplexed, but not unto (R. V. in) 
despair” (2 Cor. 4: 8), as his motto, the editor of the Hibbert Journal 
speaks in this little volume about religious perplexities. We come to 
the source of all perplexities when we ask the question, what is the 
meaning of our individual life, why am I here? An answer to this 
which would be theoretically sufficient cannot be given. We can only 
solve it practically: i. e., we must make a choice between different 
courses in life. We must accept the life given and decide, I want to 
live as a hero, not as a coward (Carlyle). The coward in us is out 
for safety, the hero within us is out for victory; the one is the baser 
element in us, the other the higher. “Religion is the power that de- 
velops the hero in us.” Religion is said to introduce faith into man’s 
life, but according to Jacks, faith is nothing else than “reason grown 
courageous,” reason raised to its highest power, expanded to its widest 
vision. Its advent marks the point where the hero within the man is 
getting the better of the coward, where safety, as the prime object of 
life, is losing its charm and another object, hazardous but beautiful, 
dimly seen but deeply loved, has begun to tempt the awakened soul.” 


We would not admit that this definition of faith stands the test of 
the dictionary, but it is the one that runs through the whole argument 
of the book. He says, f. i, the new birth must begin in the seat of 
reason. Is not the man’s reason the very essence of the man? How, 
then, can he be converted at all unless he is converted there? 


jit is said that the religious crisis we are living in is more un- 
settling than any other. The Great War has shattered optimism, re- 
vealed wickedness and shows the inefficiency of all our institutions for 
the uplift of humanity. Our author does not agree with this; he thinks 
the race has gone through many such crises. One has to call to mind 
the fact that he occupies the comfortable position of principal of a large 
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college at Oxford. As such he is well provided for and may be better 


able to still believe in a benign providence than one on the other side 
of the North Sea. However, his view of the Christian life is by no 
means of the easy kind. To him Christianity does not make light of 
sorrow and sin but greatly emphasizes it, in order to transform it into 
a discipline for-the hero that is in the making. 


The fundamental idea we must become clear about is that of God. 


We cannot get certainty on this point by argument, but only by experi- 
ment. We must make up our mind to act on the assumption that 
somewhere a power exists that is actively sympathetic with us in our 
effort to make things better than they are. If we do, we have good 
reason to expect that we shall not be deceived. Whether we call this 
power the universe, God, Christ or Spirit, is immaterial. The experi- 
ence that our assumption was correct opens to us a fountain of joy and 
strength. 

Coming finally to the directly Christian beliefs, Jacks has no pa- 
tience with the men who (like Bishop Gove) will say, in defense of 
Christianity, that is has never really been tried. Organized, institu- 
tional, dogmatic, church-Christianity has been tried and has failed. 
We must go back to the simple Christianity, such as found in the first 
three gospels, that contained little of teachings; no dogmas, but a great 
deal of heroic faith, good life and deeds of love. From the battle of 
creeds we must turn to the battle of life. Christ has revealed us to 
ourselves; he has shown what possibilities are in man if he only has 
faith, love and hope. To follow him, not to teach or speculate about 
him is the road that leads out of perplexities to victory. To live up 
to your faith will show what your faith is worth, and only when we 
apply this practical test solely, can we ever arrive at Christian unity. 

We see then that the author doesn’t even mention such ‘“perplex- 
ities” as the miracles of the Bible, or Christ’s divinity, or the atone- 
ment or inspiration. He discards all dogmas, his is a pragmatic reli- 
gion, wholly ethical and not theological at all. As far as he goes, his 
demands are legitimate enough; his tone is virile; his honesty unques- 
tionable He is a Liberal, but one of moral earnestness. His view 
of Christianity is not the gospel of John or of Paul or-even of the 
Synoptists. His manner is invigorating, his criticism stimulating, but 
to the heart of the Christian faith he has never penetrated. We class 
him with the Unitarians (see his “Life of Hargrave,’ the Unitarian, 
discussed by us in May, 1923, p. 226 under “From Authority to Free- 
dom”); they have numerous and able leaders but no following. It 
seems a merely ethical gospel, with the dogmas left out, has no power 
to attract the multitudes. 


A Translation of Luke’s Gospel, by Professor A. T. Robertson, 

of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. Geo. H. 
Doran Company, 1923. 242 pages. 

In the January number we reviewed Professor Robertson’s “The 

Minister and his (Greek) New Testament.” We then had occasion to 

speak of the author’s wonderful acquaintance with, and love for, the 
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Greek New Testament, and referred to the fact that he has succeeded, 
in the seminary where he has been teacher of New Testament literature 
for 35 years, to interest, year after year, large classes in the study of 
New Testament Greek. 

_ Now, in response to many requests, he has entered upon a trans- 
lation of the New Testament, beginning with the gospel according to 
Luke, which we have in this volume. In order to bring out the deli- 
cate nuances of the Greek idiom, he uses the modern turns of word 
and phrase. We are acquainted with the translation of the New 
Testament into modern English by Professor Goodspeed, of Chicag 
University. There seems to be a pronounced demand for this kind 
of work by those to whom the English of our day appeals more than 
that of King James’ time. As far as we see, Robertson’s translation 
appears to adhere more ema Goodspeed’s to the text of | the Revised 
Version. 

As a specimen of his style and manner we give here cae introduc- 
tion to the gospel: 

“Since many have undertaken to draw up a detailed narrative con- 
cerning the facts fully established among us just as those passed them 
on to us who were eye-witnesses from the start and who became min- 
isters of the word, it has seemed good to me also, ‘having made ai 
accurate examination of them all from the start, to write you an or- 
derly account, most excellent Theophilus, that you may fully know the 
certainty of the matters concerning which you were instructed.” 

The quotations from the Old Testament are given in italics and the 
book is printed like modern English, i. e., while the verses are num- 
bered on the margin, they are not separated into paragraphs. 

The second part of the book contains grammatical notes, which 
explain the reasons for the changes in translation. There may be a 
difference of opinion at times whether Robertson’s translation is always 
an improvement on the old, but that it adds to better understanding 
of the book as a whole, and that it draws the attention to much of the 
’ detail which is apt to be overlooked, there can be no question. To the 
student of the Greek New Testament it is a most valuable help. If it 
contributes its share towards restoring the New Testament in the or- 
iginal to its rightful position, the labor of the translator will be amply 


repaid. 


Synthetic Christianity, by Lynn Harold Hough. The Abingdon 
Press, 1923. 208 pages: ‘ 

The scholarly author, formerly president of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, new for some time pastor of a Methodist Church in Detroit, here 
gives us the Merrick lectures of 1923, delivered at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in the month of May of last year. These lectures have been de- 
livered in the past by men of a very high order, such as George Adam 
Smith, Walter Rauschenbusch, Charles BH. Jefferson, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, Henry Sloan Coffin. The present course compares favorably 
with its predecessors. The writer has shown his historical erudition 
his familiarity with- philosophy, and, especially his inmitate grasp of 
literature in the many books he has published before. 


° 
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In this book he raises the question whether there is a principle 
which will unify all systems of philosophy, which will give motive and 
strength to the theories of ethics, organize man’s esthetic perceptions, 
solve the problem of this social age, and raise the idea of God and re- 
ligion to the highest conceivable point. He finds this principle in 
Christianity and endeavors to prove his point by showing that all 
that man has ever sought or found in these various fields finds its ful- 
filment or synthesis in the religion of Jesus Christ. He groups his ar- 
‘gument under five headings, all of which he gives the epithet “trium- 
phant”: truth, goodness, beauty, brotherhood, godliness. It might have 
been better if instead of the romantic and over-enthusiastic attribute 
“triumphant,” he had used another word, say “perfect” or “absolute,” 
since then the misconception would have been avoided as though Chris-_ 
tianity were. already triumphant in all these respects. 

In the ‘first chapter he surveys the whole history of philosophic 
thought, from Thales to the Stoics, from the Schoolmen to the Reforma- 
tion, from Cartesius to Kant, and from there to Bergson and Eucken. 
Stability and change, freedom and necessity, individual or society, phe- 
nomenon or reality, metaphysical or pratical—all these issues find in 
Christianity adequate consideration and expression. ‘In Christianity 
we find principles which organize the very history of philosophy into 
new meaning and reveal in it new unity and harmony. In Christian- 
ity thought and action meet in the hour of moral and spiritual victory.” 

In like manner the author points out that the characteristic con- 
trasts which have arisen in the course of the ethical thought and ex- 
* perience of man—for instance, is happiness or duty man’s highest aim? 
—are all united by, Christianity in a large and productive harmony. 
So also that the Christian religion has offered the highest inspiration 
for the creative imagination, for art. If beauty is the spiritual shin- 
ing through the material where is there a closer approach to this than 
here? In the masterpieces of Christian art Gothic aspiration (cathe- 
drais) and Greek completeness (Christian painters of the Renaissance) 
form a happy union. Under “triumphant brotherhood” the writer 
makes a plea for the League of Nations. He does not consider that 
the present League is nothing but a combination of selfish powers for 
the purpose of insuring the spoils of war to the victors. Again, he 
revamps the old legend of the world war having been caused by the 
German lust for world domination—a man as well-informed as the 
author ought to know better by this time. But he rightly says that: 
in the whole complex of social necessities we find in the new world, 
Christianity has the inspiring and interpreting word to say. 

And so in the last chapter—triumphant godliness—that the reli- 
gious development of man has reached in Christianity its highest stage. 
Religion was already to the prophets of Israel God in action for the 
sake of man. And all this comes to final expression in the life of 
Jesus. The gospel tells the story of God’s great adventure for the sav- 
ing of man. 

The final test of all that has been said and claimed is in the field 
of experience. That can and must be made by all of us, and the men 
/ . 
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: of: honest bart: and true purpose need: fave: no fears as they make the 
~ test. 


’ Mr. Hough is a brilliant and ee pbtnristié writer. He flies some- 
what higher than most of us, but his oratory rises from the basis of 
large and diversified information. A careful perusal of the volume will 
amply repay the reader. 


At Home in the Bible, by T. H. Darlow. George H. Doran 
Company, 1923. 327 pages. 

The-book contains 74 brief meditations on Bible subjects, by T. H. 
Darlow, for 25 years: Literary Superintendent of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society; they are reprinted from ‘The Bible in the World,” 
the monthly organ of that Society., The titles are nearly all Bible 
texts, or based on them, such as these: “The well is deep”; “if it were 
not so”; “fight the good fight”; Why art thou cast down?’; O, God, 
thou art my God”; “He loved them unto the end’, etc. But they are 
meditations by a man who understands the times as well as the Bible. 
He shows no taint of the rationalistic spirit of the age, but he is able 
to give a good account of the hope that is in him. His is a mind of 
ripe experience, a heart firmly grounded. in the truth, a sympathy which 
responds readily to all the needs and aspirations of his fellow men. 

His style is of a literary finish that is quite remarkable; although 
it is never studied, it will pay any reader exceedingly- well to study it 
carefully. Here is a specimen (on “I am the Truth’): “‘In this great 
saying our Lord implies that Christianity involves not only a character 


(“I am the Way’’), but a creed. - Every Christian has. an implicit 
theology, whether or no he eeuions it. in: formal words. As a wise 
teacher has said:: “A man’s theology is this theory of the universe. 


And our ideal of life ought surely to rest upon a theory of some kind. 
The man without a theology is in danger of becoming a man without 
an ideal.” Sometimes, indeed, we hear péople talk in praise of undog- 
matic religion and a creedless faith; but such talk cannot be taken 
seriously. It issonly the impatient utterance of slip-shod thinkers. For 
what is a doctrine? It is simply some spiritual fact. expressed in intel- 


ligent terms. What is a creed? It is only certain doctrines arranged 


in some orderly, rational connection. And what is a dogma? It is not 


‘more than some doctrine which is generally accepted and made the 


basis of united action.” 

The meditations ‘pursue a practical, devotional purpose, but they 
never play on the emotions without enlightening the intellect. The 
preacher will scarcely find a book so well suited as a guide for his own 
devotions and so suggestive and stimulating for his hours of meditation. 


The Christian and His Money Problems. By Bert Wilson 
(Promotion Division, United Christian Missionary Society). Geo. H. 
Doran Company, 1923. 236 pages. 

The book, as may be expected from the title, is one on tithing. 
In twelve chapters the subject is exhaustively discussed. Since there 


tare three factors with out whom the acquisition of wealth would be 
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impossible, God, the individual and society, the money acquired is not 


the absolute property of the individual. It is really God’s, man only Fie 


being his steward, and it must be used for God’s Kingdom, for. individ- 


ual needs, and for the neighbor. Tithing is, according to the author, : 


the God-given principle for all giving. Not as though it were to be 
laid on Christians as an outward law; but the Old Testament law has 
never been abolished and there are traces in the New Testament where 
it is tacitly assumed to be still in force. Very rich men, say, men who 
make $10,000 or more, ought to give more than one-tenth. Woman 
ought to be given her rightful place in matters of property: there 


should be joint-ownership. The tithing share ought to be jointly ad-- 


ministered. Children are to be trained early in the use of money as 
well as in the giving of it...Therefore there should be instruction in 
the home on the affairs of Kingdom and church. : 

The principle of stewardship extends, of course, to. a-person’s time, 
strength, interest as well as to his money. 

The church must learn the best financial methods. The duplex 
envelope and the every member canvass are strongly commended, 

A person may not be a tither, yet the book will have much to 
say to him as to his Christian money problems. 


por 


The Pastoral Office. An Introduction to the Work of a Pastor, 
by James Albert Beebe, Professor of Practical Theology, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology. The Methodist Book Concern, 1923. 307 pages. 


An introductory book on Pastoral Theology by a man of large 
experience in the work of training ministers. He treats the subject 
under the three headings of worship, administration and pastoral re- 
lations. Under the first he speaks of the minister as a preacher, the 
constituent parts and the different kind of services. Regarding the 
evening services he warns against the modern tendency of saving them 
by» competing with the theaters. He says: “Services should be beau- 
tiful and interesting indeed, but they are not conducted to ‘entertain 
the congregation. One goes to the theater to “let down.” He goes to 
the church for instruction and worship, and this requires effort of the 
highest sort—the very opposite from letting down. The “movie” makes 
no demand upon one’s intellectual or volitional powers. The church 
taxes these faculties to the utmost. In the nature of the case the 
church can never be popular with that large element in the community 
which has little power to refresh itself from within and is drawn as by 
a magnet to,that in its environment which promises the most excite- 
ment and the greatest number of thrills. . . It would seem to be better 
policy every way for the church to spend its strength on its legitimate 
task than to attempt to brighten its services by features that are purely 
diverting or amusing.” 

We are glad to see the author raise his voice against lowering the 
services of the church to the level of the picture show. 

In the second part of the book the writer discusses the work done 
by the church in its corporate unity. In his opinion this ought to be 
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in the hands of committees, committees on evangelism, religious edu- 
cation, on community activities, on finance, publicity, and so forth. 
The program he maps out for the individual church is comprehensive. 
The last section deals with the pastoral relations of the minister, his 
eall, his study, his visiting and ministerial ethics. 

The minister’s office is looked at under a variety of aspects. The 
writer’s position is conservative but thoroughly modern. His discts- 
sion is thoughtful. Long years of experience in the pulpit and in the 
professor’s chair give his views a Pg tas and solidity that command 
the most careful consideration. 


Seven Books On Religious Education 


1. The Spread of Christianity. Teacher’s Manual by Mar- 
tion 0. Hawthorne. The Abingdon Press, 1928. 133 pages. 

Tells the teacher how to teach Paul Hutchinson’s “Spread of 
Christianity, Bible instruction for ‘daily vacation Bible schools. 

To be’ used with the other book. 


9. The Bible Play Workshop, by Rita Benton. The Nas 
on Press, 1923. 142 pages. 


ave - How to present Bible stories dramatically. 


. 3. Knights of Service, by. Emerson 0. Bradshaw. ne Abing- 
don Press, 1923. 208, pages. 

,Contains 22 Bible. stories and 19 character stories, told for. “chil- 
dren, of 9: to. 141 years. 


4. Knights of Service. Program Guide by Marion O, Haw- 
“thorie. The Abingdon Press, 1923. 134 pages. 
: “Trenty tive daily programs, all including worship, eae study, 
“recreation, Bible instruction, and daily. vacation Bible schools. The 
stories, used found in. the preceding book. 
5. “Tales: of Golden Deeds, by Mildrea O. “Moody. The, Abing 
on Press, 1923221 pages. 

= Phe tales are. oc the Bible ‘and other sources. 


Sie “Tales of Golder Deeds. Teadher’s Manual. Same author. 
96 pages... By hee 

To be used with former book." ; 
ay fa Living Aci Ou West: Teacher's Manual by Mabel Hill. The 
Abingdon Press. ' 147 pages. 
: ae “Lessons ‘for right liying: Christ’s social message presented to boys 
. and Birls) 80 ) that: they might, understand: his philosophy of life. 


ae 
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Da8 Heilige. Ueber das Yrrationale in der Ydee des Gattlidjen und 
fein Verhalinis gum MRationalen bon Rud, Otto. Verlag von F. W. Perthes, 
Stuttgart-Gotha. 1923. Clfte Wuflage. 228 Seiten. 


Das vielgepriefene Bud) des Marburger Profeffors MR. Otto erfdeint 
hiermit in 11. uflage. 8 ift befannt, dah} in den Iebten ein oder givei 
Yahrgehnten d43 Brrationale de3 dhriftliden Glaubens, d. t. die Seite deS- 
jelben, die fich verftandesmapiger Beurteilung entgieht, oft und bielerfeits 
betont worden ijt. Gcjon Paulus hat un gelehrt, dag im Evangelium 
gerade da8 Wefentlicje iiber menfdlide Vernunft hinausgeht; und Luther 
redet germ und ftarf bon der ,Oure” Vernunft. Von mandem CStiid der 
Ahriftliden Lehre twird behauptet, da} eS nicht nur iiber die Vernunft, fon- 
Dern gegen die Vernunft gehe. Gn unjrer Sett tft das Yrrationale der Glauz 
ben3- und Geilsgetvifheit wieder ftarf amterftricjen toorden (bon Heim u. a.), 
und bei Barth fciekt das Qrrationale, ja Paradore, geradezu unertraglih 
ing Kraut. 

Otto hat eit ftarfes Gefiihl von dem Srrationalen in aller Religion und 
befonder3 in der chriftliden. Gr metjt aber fein Dafein und feine Berech= 
tigung nidt auf in jtrittigen Buntten der Lehre, 3. B. der bon der Dretz 
einigteit, der Gottheit Chrifti oder den Wundern. Auch da, wo feine Gez 
danten foldje Gegenjtainbde jtreifen, 3. B. wo er bon dem Gefiihl dex Not- 
wendigfeit einer Giihne, einer Verjohnung, wie e3 fidh in der Geele de8 rez 
ligidfen Menfdjen regt, redet, tvei{t er e3 dod) ab, damit die firdlidje Ver= | 
johnungslehre 3u ftitken. Nad) ihm find folde Gefiihlsregungen reine ,,Er- 
jhauungen,” die alle einen unbegrifflidhen Stempel tragen, die man nidt 
in begriffliden Theorien entivideln und zu Gegenjtanden von ‘Gpetitlation 
maden muf. Die Rirdhe Hat durch ihre Mheologie, die alle3 theoretifa) far 
und begrifflich deutlid) maden twill, nach Ottos Meinung dem Rationalis- 
mus nadjiveisbar Vorfdub geleiftet. 

Qwar redet Otto nicht einer bloBen Gefiihlsreligion da8 Wort, fo dak 
ex dad ,,Gefiihl ift alles, Name, Schall und Rauch” unterfdjreiben twollte. 
Xm Gegenteil, es ift durchaus ,ein Kenngetdhen des Hodhengrades und der 
“Ueberlegenheit einer Religion, dak fie Begriffe habe und Erfenntniffe (namz 
lich GlaubenSerfenntniffe) vom Ueberjinnliden in Vegriffen.” Wher in die- 
fen Begriffen erfdopft fich nicht das Wefen des Gottlidien. Das vergift der 
Rationalismus, der firdlidje twie der aukerfirdlide, und Otto unternimmt 
e3 mun in diefem Bud), diefes irrationale Clement des Gsttliden, das man 
hidhftens erfithlen und erleben, ‘aber ‘nidt adequat ausbritden fann, “foviel 
alZ moglid) andeutend gur Geltung gu-bringen. Undeutend, fagen twir, denn 
eigentlid) Har legen laptes fic) ja nit Man fann nur ,darauf hin twinten,” 
das Verftandnis dafiir ift nicht im ftrengen Ginn lehrbar, fondern nur ane 
regbar oder ertvedbar — tie alles, twas ,aus dem Geifte” fommt.” 

Sir dies nur gu erfiihlende Wejen de3 Gsttlidjen pragt O. das Wort 


mmuminos” oder ,numinds” (bon Numen = Gottheit), und er unterftellt 
jeine Erorterungen dem Haupthegriff de8 Heiligen. 

Das Heilige geht nicht auf in dem Begriff de3 Sittligguten, in der 
Vollendung gedadht. C8 ift urfprimg@liG iberhaupt fein ethifmer Begriff, 
jondern die Begeidnung fiir das innerfte Wejen des gottlidjen, feine Meberz 
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weltlidfeit und Crhabenheit, die im Menfdjen das Gefiihl feiner freatiir- 
liden Whhangigfeit, ja feiner villigen Nichtigkeit extwedtt. 

Gr interpretiert das Heilige, oder das Gefihl desfelben, nabher als 
pmofterium tremendum.” Der Charafter de$ ,,tremendum” findet deut- 
lidften AWusdruc befonders im Alten Teftament. Wir horen von dem ,,Got- 
tesfdjreden,” den Yehova ausfendet. Demgegeniiber regt fig im Menfdjen 
$eilige Scheu (eine Sache ,,heiligen” im Herzen heift, fte durch Gefithle einer 
frommen Gcheu ausgeidnen). Unjer ,,€rjdauern in Andacht“ bringt das 
Hobhere giemlid rein gum Anflingen. ,,Das urfpriinglide (auf niedereren 
Stufen vorhandene) ,,Grauen” fehrt wieder in der unendlid geadelten 
gorm jenes tiefft innerlichen Crgittern3 und Verjtummens der Seele bis 
in ibre Tegten Wurgeln hinein. C3 pact aud im driftliden Kult das Ge- 
mit bei den Worten: Heilig, heilig, heilig. CS bricht aus in Verfteegens 
Ried: 

, Gott tft gegentvartig, 
Wes in uns fhmeige 
Und jich innig{t vor ifm beuge.” 

Gierhin gehort aud) der Zorn Gottes, “ denn e3 ijt Das ,nidjts ane 
deres als das ,tremendum” felber, nur aufgefakt und ausgedridt durdy 
eine naive Unalogie au3 dem natiirlicjen Gebiet, namlich ans dem men{dj- 
Niden Gemiitsleben.” 

BWeiterhin wird in dem GHeiligen das Mebermitgtige” (,,majejtas” ), 
das Element de3 ,,Cnergifden,” das ,gang andere” (,,Mirum, Parador, | 
Wntinomie”) gefunden, fotwie das ,Fafcinan3” (da8 Angiehende, Befeli- 
gende, Entziicende) und die Reaftion im Gefiihlsleben, ob nun nieder- 
driidend oder erhebend, trefflich gefdildert. Chenfo das Geilige, wie e8 im 
Menfden das Gefithl der Siinde, de3 Untwerts und der Rotwendigfeit von 
/bededung” und Sithne erzeugt. 

&3 wird dem Numinofen nadgegangen im Alten und Neuen efta- 
ment, bei Sefus und den Apofteln, bet Luther u.a. Die Myftik, abendlandi- 
foe und afiatifdje, bie bier ihr eigentlidjes Clement hat, erhalt reidilidje 
Beadtung. 

Dod fommt e3 O. nicht auf die Darjtellung des est cielonalens Gez 
fiblsmapigen, Unjagbaren, gang anderen” allein an. Wohl gcigt er bier 
eine Meifterfdaft des Beobadhtens, wie der Darjtelung, von frommer Stim- 
mung, andadtspollem Sdhweigen von dem twas im Heiligen ,,twebt und twit- 
tert,” die bei unjern Neueren fic faum findet. Wher er tradhtet dod) nad 
einer Rombination bon dem Srrationalen und Rationalen, von Haren Be- 
ariffen und blof Gefiihltem. Diefe Mombination wird allerdings blof ge- 
- forbdert, nicht aber im eingelnen durdjgefithrt. Geine Kraft fheint fie) beim 
Yrrationalen erfdopft gu haben. Wach enthalt das Bud) eine Zufammen- 
ftellung von berfdjiedenen, felbjtandig entftandenen Wuffagen. 8 felt da- 
‘her nidt an Wiederholungen, nod} verlauft das Gange in ftraffem, Yogi- 
fem Fortfchritt. 

Ras die theologijde Stellung de3 Verfafjers anbetrifft, jo erhellt dte- 
felbe wohl aus folgenden Gedanfen begiiglic&) Religion und Chriftentum, die 

in dem Such Ausdrud finden. Die Religion ift im Geift de8 Wenfdjen ur- 
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{priinglich angelegt, natiilid) nidt in allen Menfehen und Volfern gletdh- 
mapig. Gie Hat ihre Vorjtufen in Damonenz und Gefpenjterglaube und 
erbhebt fich allmablich gum Gitter2 md Gotte3glauben, am hédften in Dfrael 
und int Chriftentum. Die Yuden zeigen fir Religion die Hichjte Begabung, 
jic Babew tiber’ Gott und fein Verhaltnis gu den Menfdhen die erhabenften 
/divindtionen” und ,,Qntuitionen” (das find 0.3 Worte fiir Offenbarung) 
gehabt. Su Sefu wieder erretcht Sfracl die vollendete Stufe. Cr verfimodet 
das Reich Gottes, fotvte, im Gegenfak gegen pharijaijce Frommigfeit, Kine 
deSfime und Zftellung 3u dem Vater. Jn ihm wird das Wefen und der Wille 
Gottes volffommen offenbar. Cr twird das Heil der Menjehen durch. Mit 
~ teilung: bon Gnade, Vergebiing, Wiedergeburt, Getjt. Dte ,,Yntuttionen” 
vom Mittler; von SGiihne, vom Opfer find beredhtigt, doch nur als frete Snz 
tuitiorten, nicht aber diitfen jie als Dogmatijche Motwendigfeiten aus der rez 
geje Dedugiert ferden. 

Otto ijt aljo dogmatifd durchaus der Mann der freien Richtung. Doh 
firgt ex zum Dationalismus der Viberalei Theologie die unentbebrlicje Cr- 
gangung eines echten Myftizismus. Der Liberalismus Lapt fich da gern 
gefallen,..denn ex Iwehrt fidh nur gegew Fefjelung de Verftandes; denr ,,from- 
men Gefirht’ fapt ex gern freie Bahn. 

Weil: aber,.Otto vielmehr fiir Gefihlsiverte im Glauben fampft, als 
ans © Bbeeale Dogmentlojigfeit, fo ijt ihm Mie bon der Rechten Resse Be- 
achtung gutei! getworden.. ‘ 

einer. gangen Wnilage nach war er Dafiir prabeftiniert, te Citurgifchen 
Debeaaben. Rivehe, neue LMufmerffamfeit 3u fcjenfen. Gr itt.in -Ddiefer Bez 
ategung orfolgveich tatiq .getwefen and hat, mie ein andrer Tiberater nehealage 
O. Baumgarten, biel von dev anglifanifden Kirde gelernt, . at sa) 

Das, Bug sift volt Wnregung, eS follte fleihigq ftudiert werden und fib 
met feinem Gegenjtand eindringendfte Beadhtung und tiefgehendes - Ber- 
jtandnis. _. 


